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A MESSAGE FOR RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1958* 


WHO 
Is My Neighbor? 





You shall love the Lord your God with ali your heart, but was required to give it up and stand in th 
and with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is the of the bus? 
great and first commandment. And a second is like it, You Could he be a young minister in Tennessee wh 
shall love your neighbor as yourself. (Matthew 22:37-39, abused because he walked to school with some aii 
RSV) one morning for their protection, or those very chi 

whose skin was darker than his? “ 
Could they be the thousands of “displaced” y 

These two commandments are disturbing to our con- people, many uneducated and unskilled, who are Mtr 
sciences when we look realistically at our troubled world from the South into northern cities? We have rush tc 
and honestly at ourselves as Christians. We have not so show mercy by sending food, clothing, and money t 
loved God and our neighbor. placed persons in many lands. What is our respon 

It is our knowledge of Jesus Christ that alone makes our these “displaced” citizens in our own country, so ng A 
disobedience plain to us; it is our expectance of his grace hand, so far from our hearts? Pp 
that alone makes our confession possible; and it is our hope ji 
for his power that alone makes us continue to take his Who Is My Neighbor? 
commandments with utter seriousness, 

In the midst of racial tensions and world revolution, Could he be the educated, cultured, financially j 
Christians everywhere must be searching their souls for pendent Negro citizen in Ohio who tried to buy aig A 
an answer to the question: do we love our neighbor as our- in a residential section, but was prohibited because @ “© 
selves? There are those who insist that they love and wor- race? f 
ship God with their whole heart, and that they love their ; Could it be a community of people in Georgia who : 
friends. Yes, they do love God and neighbor, but— been living out their Christian convictions on an intem 

farm, whose roadside market has been bombed, 
Who Is Mv Neighbor ? _— 95 been discontinued, and whose insurance has A 
‘ cancelled. 

Luke 10:29-38 suggests an answer. As Jesus finished My neighbors. They could be the Indian Americans : 
telling the story of the Good Samaritan, he asked, “Which are moving into towns and cities, or who are still tryi 
of these three, do you think, proved neighbor to the man conserve their culture on reservations within the be 
who fell among the robbers?” The lawyer replied, “The one of our country. They could be other minority groups 7 
who showed mercy on him.” And Jesus said to him, “Go haps, the Orientals, the Mexicans, or the Puerto Rical 
and do likewise.” Christians who revere freedom and justice face i 

The one who showed mercy. This means that we must sponsibility, on Race Relations Sunday, 1958, v 
serve the needs of neighbors around the world. American ® to love God, with heart, soul, and mind; 
Christians have responded generously to “One Great Hour ® to love our neighbor as ourselves; 
of Sharing.” They have shown mercy abundantly through > and to show mercy as we know our Lord would 
their World Mission programs, providing hospitals, colleges, us do. : 
and agricultural information, and by other means sharing To love our neighbor and to show mercy mean 
the gospel in faraway places. support of those who seek freedom and justice in the 


of discrimination and segregation. 
Who Is My Neighbor? ; 
Who Is My Neighbor? 
Could she be a tired woman in Montgomery, Alabama, a 


citizen of the United States, who wanted to remain in her Persons of any color—anyone in need wherever he 
seat after she had paid the same fare as other passengers be. 





*Issued by the Executive Board of the Division of Christian Life and Work, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 








The Eternal Now 


Faith Without Fences 
“Christianity has not been tried and found 
wanting; it has been found difficult and not 
tried.” But the time has come to relate our faith 
to contemporary life or be doomed. 


The Quiet Preachers 
An unusual mission team uses the person-to- 
person approach to bring Christianity to rural 
Japan. 


Non-Violence— 

The Christian Way in Human Relations 

A leader in the Montgomery, Alabama, fight to 

end bus segregation believes that non-violent 

resistance is the only method which will win 

freedom for all the oppressed people of the 
world. 


Women in White 
A doctor, a nurse, and a laboratory technician 
bring better health to a mountain-locked New 
Mexico community. 


A Visit with J. B. Phillips 
The widely read author of Bible translations 
and books for beginners in the Christian life tells 
why he wrote his books, and what he plans to 
write in the future. 


World Protestantism: Ghana Means Growth 
Australian Women Plan World Day of Prayer 
Evangelism: To Be God’s Person 


The Moderator and the Martyr 


esbyterian Men Begin Tenth Anniversary Meetings 


The Church and Refugees: New Homes for 12,997 
One Great Hour: Again the Call to Serve 


Education in America: One Church’s Plea 


Seen and Heard: How to Spot Religion in Drama 
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THE COVER takes us to the Japanese 
fishing village of Isshiki on the Pacific 
coast of Honshu Island. Here Presby- 
terian fraternal worker Harriett John- 
son talks to a fisherman about his faith. 
Her introduction in this case was the 
name of Kagawa, the famous Christian 
leader who is known throughout Japan 
as a fighter for the rights of the laboring 
man. For more about Miss Johnson and 
the unusual job she has been assigned 
by the United Church of Japan, see The 
Quiet Preachers, page 8. 

Miss Johnson is also featured in a 
color film strip about Japan which is 
being distributed by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 





William H. Hudnut, Jr. 


William H. Hudnut, Jr., the author 
of Faith Without Fences, is pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
New York. 


In the next issue, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
begins the second decade of its publica- 
tion. The magazine is happy to share 
the same birthday year with two now- 
famous church ventures, the Faith and 
Life Curriculum and the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men. Look for spe- 
cial anniversary reports on both the 
curriculum and the council in forth- 
coming issues. 

The next issue will also feature three 
variations on the theme of Conformity 
and the Christian Life. Betty Ormsbee 
Mould states, “We have settled for bad 
goodness”; William Courtney cautions, 
“Non-conformity can be evil”; and Rob- 
ert Cadigan asks, “To what kind of a 
self should one be true?” 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Homogenized, Grade A’ 


« ...I take issue with your Priscilla on 
page 27 of the December 28 issue of 
your magazine. . . . She should find out 
more about the terms homogenized and 
grade A. She undoubtedly is using the 
terms from her experience with milk. 
When milk is homogenized, the butter- 
fat is broken down and distributed in 
the milk in such a form that it will no 
longer separate. Emulsify is a synon- 
ymous term. Is that bad? Undesirable? 
Grade A, as used in the fluid milk 
industry, means that the greatest num- 
ber of undesirable and dangerous bac- 
teria have been removed or rendered 
ineffective. Is that bad or undesirable? 
Priscilla should be more careful about 
how she uses terms describing quality 
in a derogatory or cynical manner. . . . 


—James T. EastGaTE 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


« ...It makes my heart bleed that you 
are so concerned about Suburbia not 
having any foreign element and not one 
soul in the bondage of segregation. . . . 
Tell you what; you peddle your little 
brainwashing at somebody else’s address. 
We will do our own deciding as to where 
we will live and to what kind of church 
we will belong. All of you do-gooders’ 
yak-yaking is going out all of our ears, 
because we are just continuing to leave 
the melting pots of the big cities. You 
see, we are proud of our Anglo-Saxon- 
Celtic-Scandinavian-Dutch blood. 


—V. CurTIs 
Riverside, California 


‘Show Biz and the Censor’ 


« ... There are many of us in the mo- 
tion-picture industry who would turn 
over backwards to get other thinking 
people like Mr. Blackwood [P.L., De- 
cember 28, 1957] to arouse the public 
to proper action in encouraging the best 
possible product promotion not only in 
films, but in the related radio and tele- 
vision industry as a whole. 

There is nothing wrong with our 
American entertainment field that a 
flood of quality pictures would not cor- 
rect. This goes for better music on our 
radio broadcasts and, of course, finer 
quality shows on TV as well. The main 
problem lies in the apathy of the pub- 
lic in general. . . . The average person 
will not take the time to sit down and 
write a letter to a studio official or TV- 





station director and make the const 
tive comments that are so badly n 
to guide sponsors in planning be 
shows. ... 


—FReED E. Mag 


United Film Se 
Erie, Pennsyl 


yed 
The World’s Problems 


And Our Responsibility 


. Last spring . . . I returned hg 
[from Europe] with the conviction { 
all of us must gain a greater understagt® fe 
ing of the questions and issues that {gy S™ 
the world at this time. ir € 

. What is needed . . . is a sol ®¥ 
realistic interpretation of the wo 
scene. Is there any way that sud 
presentation can be given to our peop 
Perhaps the best place to start is w 
seminars where the clergy can meet 
[experts] on church-world problem: 
myself have been keenly interested 4 
a seminar be arranged between As 
and American theological students 4 
pastors in order to come to a gre 
understanding of one another and { life 





that 
in 9 














problems and issues that face us all. J? ™ 
By seminars, I do not mean the us - 
nber 





kind of conferences that have been 
vogue for years from which every 
returns “with a wonderful feeling’ WP P 

. unable to talk about their experier 
except in the most exaggerated and1 
realistic terms. 








What I am stressing is that there HY 
among our clergy and among our chugf" be 
people a greater maturity of world o wh 

ng t 


look. . . . This is the time for some 9 
thinking on some old questions rangi 
from communism to the ministry. Pa 
haps the church has a ministry to pf 
form in this world which we have 
yet discovered in the local parish. 
—Dona.p V. Rose" 


Minister, First Presbyterian Cha@@ 0 
onawanda, New! 









The Pastor's Wife 
(P. L., January 7) 


« ... Any field of employment se 
forth weeds amongst the flowers. Wh 
I attend presbytery and hear of somepapas. 
tors’ salaries, fringe benefits, and ego 
ployment consider rations, I w onder if i sun 
time will come when these thing 
coupled with job security, will be g 
too much consideration by young ® 
contemplating entrance into the migjpor 
istry. — Ricuarp R. Osi one 

North Kingsville, © 
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DITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


€ Const 
dly need 
‘ing be 


E. Mag 
| Film 
Pennsyl 

years of our life are threescore 
1S ten, . . . 80 teach us to number our 
ij that we may get a heart of wisdom. 
ity Bin 90:10, 12; RSV) 


ned h 
iction { 
aderstagi® feelings and our thoughts often 
s that {qj smmer down to our children who, 


wir expressions, reveal us more than 
's a sogreveal themselves, It was so when 
he wogyear-old boy came in last in a race 
rt suc three other lads. He dropped to 
ur peogound panting and remarked, “My 
rt is ypjust aren’t what they used to be.” 
meet waiinly those of us who have come to 
oblem midstream of life are aware that 
ested i legs aren’t what they used to be.” 
en Age golf course is longer, and the stairs 
Jents qgsteeper than they were a few years 
a gre itis apparent that, if “the years of 
- and life are threescore and ten,” we have 
is all, $2 Major portion of life and energy 
the usgiid us. Perhaps, then, we had best 
been @mber our days that we may get a 
evervaglt of wisdom.” 
ling” wate physical destruction that “wasteth 
cperieeonday” is a very real fact for most 
| and a The years have taken their toll of 

strength. We are not old, but we are 
there Young either. To be sure, we talk 
r chutt being young in spirit, and we are, 
orld af While the spirit is willing to be 
me saga, the flesh is too weak to bear the 
den of youthful enterprise and en- 














rangi 
try. Pgplasm. 

to ple remember yesterday and the 
rave meerful days when our energy was 
h, (dless, and we never were really 
Rope Our struggles and our joys are 
an Chi’ in retrospect. And, of course, 
New "inory is a priceless resource either in 
idle life or old age. It is the warp 
i woof of wisdom if we are wise 
hugh to use it as a resource. The past, 
most of us, is like a “song that is 
it seed” while “the melody lingers on,” 
. Whispering its distilled wisdom to our 
me pages. Yesterday is plowed into the fab- 
nd e@ofour minds and our bodies. We are 
er if sum total of our personal history. 
thing 

e gv@0oking back across the years, I am 
vg m@pletul for the time when I was eight- 
e mig or twenty. Those years were thrill- 
Osa ones, but I am quite content to keep 
le, Sm in memory. I have no wish to live 


i 
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them again. An old man put the idea 
neatly. Said he, “If the good Lord 
should say to me, ‘John, would you like 
to go back and live your life over again?” 
I'd say, ‘No, thanks, Lord. I’ve had a 
wonderful life and I’m grateful, but I'd 
just as soon go on and take my chances 
in the hereafter.’ ” Somehow, in the light 
of maturity the pleasures of youth seem 
less attractive than the satisfactions of 
later life. We prize the maturing wis- 
dom of the flowering vears more than a 
recovery of the exuberance of youth. 

To be sure, the years may leave us 
without “a heart of wisdom” that makes 
us grateful and quite willing to take our 
chances on the hereafter. Like the Bour- 
bon kings, we may “learn nothing” from 
clinging tenaciously to the ideas and 
opinions of our adolescence. The little 
God of childhood may still remain the 
little God of middle age. The egotism of 
eighteen may turn into the stubborn 
pride of fifty. The tantrums of youth 
may continue into the emotional explo- 
sions of middle age. The judgments of 
adolescence may hang on to be the prej- 
udices of later life. We may live through 
the years gaining everything but wis- 
dom. The years may roll by, leaving us 
precisely as we were. 

The past has meaning for us only 
when we do our homework, reflecting 
upon it until we learn its lessons. My 
father used to say to me, “Son, we all 
make mistakes in life, but only a fool 
makes the same mistake twice.” So we 
had better be teachable, listening to the 
voice of our past experience lest we find 
ourselves unable to bear the burden of 
the vears. 

We have the past to teach us, if we 
are willing to listen to the voice of ex- 
perience. What is more, we have the 
present, that ineffable link between the 
past and the future. We possess the 
eternal now, here for an instant and 
then gone imto the limbo of the past to 
be recalled and captured only in mem- 
ory. Now is the only thing we really 
have in which to utilize the wisdom of 
the past and fashion the future. Some- 
body called the present moment “a thin 
slice between nothings,” and that is as 
good a definition as any. 

Sometimes I have the uneasy feeling 


THE ETERNAL NOW 


we are passing over the present in the 
race for the future. We scarcely stop to 
enjoy or to fulfill the eternal now in our 
eagerness to get on to tomorrow and the 
day after. Anne Lindbergh notes 
thoughtfully that “America, which has 
the most glorious present still existing 
in the world today, hardly stops to en- 
joy it, in her insatiable appetite for the 
future.” Our European neighbors, on 
the other hand, are seeking to forget 
their agonizing past, and they prefer 
not to think of the perilous future. 
Therefore they are “enjoying the mo- 
ment even if it means merely a walk in 
the country on Sunday or sipping a cup 
of black coffee at a sidewalk cafe.” 


The everlasting now, lighted by “a 
heart of wisdom” garnered from the 
past, is the only time we have for chang- 
ing our direction or for growing in mind 
and spirit. It is the now that makes the 
future. Yesterday is gone; tomorrow has 
not come; today alone is ours to make 
of it what we will. But even today is 
broken into moments. We do not have 
all of today at once, part of today al- 
ready is gone, and part of it has not yet 
arrived. We have only each moment, 
the “thin slice between nothings” with 
which to fashion our lives and our des- 
tiny. 

So, we have the past and its power to 
teach if we are teachable, and we have 
the present to use. Then, too, we have 
the possible. And now abideth the past, 
the present, and the possible, but the 
greatest of these is the possible. It is our 
faith in the possible with Jesus Christ 
that leads us to claim the “heart of wis- 
dom” from the past and to “number our 
days” with loyalty to “each unforgiving 
moment.” It was the faith of Columbus 
in the possible, faith that he was an in- 
strument of God, ordained to sail be- 
yond the sunset, that led him in the end 
to the new world. As Samuel Morison, 
his biographer notes, the dignity, sin- 
cerity, and certainty of Columbus left 
their mark on his queen. “When he 
made up his mind,” wrote Las Casas, 
“he was as sure he would discover what 
he did discover and find what he did 
find, as if he held it in a chamber under 
lock and key.” 


71) 

















“Christianity has not been tried and found wanting; it has 


been found difficult and not tried.” But the time has come 


to relate our faith to contemporary life or be doo 


T.. aim of every self-respecting 
American university and college is, I 
take it, to produce individuals trained 
to take their responsible place as citizens 
in our democratic society. 

The aim of the church is somewhat 
similar, but with certain significant dif- 
ferences. The church’s aim is to produce 
Christian individuals who will take their 
responsible place in whatever society 
they find themselves and who will seek 
creatively, by every means at their dis- 
posal and under the guidance of God, 
to build a Christian world. This is the 
deep and ultimate aim of the church, 
whether Protestant or Roman, liberal or 
conservative, American or African: to 
produce Christian individuals who in 
turn will build a Christian world. 

There has always been a gap, how- 
ever, between the production of per- 
sonal piety on the one hand and the 
building of a Christian world on the 
other. Due to insufficient faith, inade- 
quate stewardship, timid witness, and 
halting action, the gap remains; Chris- 
tians have by no means won society over 
to their way of life. 

This is not the fault of the Christian 
program—peace instead of war, brother- 
hood instead of hatred, democracy in- 
stead of dictatorship, freedom instead of 
regimentation, righteousness instead of 
corruption, plenty instead of poverty, 
health instead of disease. knowledge in- 
stead of ignorance, the love of God in 
Christ instead of futility and fear—it is 
the fault of Christian persons. As G. K. 
Chesterton has said, “Christianity has 
not been tried and found wanting; it has 
been found difficult, and not tried.” 

For centuries Christians have cubby- 


holed and compartmentalized their reli- 
gion; it was to be used only on Sundays, 
or Sunday mornings, or every fourth 
Sunday, or twice a year, or not at all. It 
was not to affect their political life, in- 
terfere with their social life, regulate 
their business life, or touch their pock- 
etbooks or their habits. It was to go just 
so far and no farther, 

George Eliot describes this weakness 
in Christian nurture and conduct in her 
portrait of Hetty in Adam Bede: “Reli- 
gious doctrines had taken no hold on 
Hettv’s mind; she was one of those nu- 
merous people who have had godfathers 
and godmothers, learned their cate- 
chism, been confirmed, and gone to 
church every Sunday and yet, for any 
practical result of strength in life or 
trust in death, have never appropriated 
a single Christian idea or Christian feel- 
ing.” Many people born and bred in the 
church are like Hetty; they have never 
been won to a new way of life, and 
Christian ideas have made little impres- 
sion on their minds. 


ae blossoms only when it 
is given free reign; when it is restricted, 
relegated to some forgotten corner, 
starved for light and air like a plant in 
a cellar, it atrophies and dies, no matter 
what outward forms of it may be pre- 
served. This is precisely what has hap- 
pened so often to the tremendous 
dynamic of the gospel; it has been 
squelched, stifled, and strangled. To 
flourish, the gospel needs freedom to 
enter every nook and cranny of our 
lives, to affect every portion of our ex- 
istence. We must allow it to make us 
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brave and radiant instead of filled 
self-pity; generous with our posses 
and our incomes instead of proted 
about them; imaginative and adver 
ous instead of complacent and few 
magnanimous and brotherly instead 
reserved and snobbish; open to 
ideas instead of encased in our | 
self-esteem. The moment the gospéfiije; 
comes remote or aloof instead of ba 
for men’s minds and hearts in thea 
of life, that very moment it ceases ti 
the gospel and becomes dishwater. 
Christianity is never merely a pr 
matter; God needs us to work toge 
with him in the midst of all the wate 
rushing affairs. The word religion o 
from religare, which means “to bill gy¢ 
Its aim is to bind men to God am 
one another, and no spiritual ise 
ism, no ecclesiastical withdrawal, § h 
accomplish this, but only a religion say 
is the heart of our everyday existe igi 
Christian men and women should b 
conscience of their communities, s 
ing new avenues of service and new 
proaches to brotherhood. Whenevetfigioy: 
say that politics, business, and gov@ht of 
ment are beyond the applicationf{ye | 
Christ's spirit, we make him a capti 
our society instead of its Leader, a 
oner of the process instead of its Matfhate 
The application of the Christian! 
to daily life is absolutely necessary fff Th 
life of our world is to be redeemed! 
destruction. It is not merely advisiiy o 
it is not just something that woulit at 
pleasant if only we could afford it, 
venient if it did not take too Mihy 
trouble; it is imperative. On no ¢ 
basis than love for God and man 
salvation come to this world. We! 
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ate our Christian faith to the life of 
his twentieth century, or we are 
pomed, 

But in spite of this, many Christians 
| adveitiive so inadequate a conception of their 
nd fea igion that they fail to see that it must, 
instea@, its very nature, be related to all of 
"1 tO % They still substitute the cry, “Come 
1 OUl @ into the church” for the greater, 
gospéliler cry, “Go ye into all the world.” 


“filled 
Possesy 
| proted 


Of batifhey still keep their religion in a little 
1 thea day pocket without any real effect 
Cases the rest of their lives. They remind 
water. Be of Mr. Day, in Life With Father, 
Y & Pty exploded to his wife after church 
k togetie Sunday: “Vinnie, if there’s one 
he Wolfhice the church should leave alone, it’s 
iON CH man’s private life.” 

“to bill Such an attempt to divide life into 
od atfhered and secular, to limit God’s sov- 
| isolat tignty, to say that we should obey his 
awal, fill here but have no regard for it there, 
ligion® say that here is the proper sphere of 


exist@Bligion but that in all these other mat- 
tuld bel&rs it does not apply—all this gives us at 
ties, ie a kind of schizophrenic Christian- 
d newy that creates split and unhealthy re- 
enevel@ious personalities. To try to rule God 
d govt of the whole of life is to insult him. 
icatioifiue Christianity is a seven-day-a-week 
captifincern, bound to affect all of a person’s 
er, a ing. “Whether you eat or drink, or 
ts Mitfhatever you do,” cried Paul, “do all to 
stian life glory of God.” 

sary ff The gospel must affect all of a per- 
med iif’s life if it is to be truly effective in 
advisifity of it. Singing hymns on Sunday can- 
woullt atone for loss of temper on Monday, 
‘d it, @scrupulous business dealings on Tues- 
00 Miky pride on Wednesday, greed on 
no “@tursday, selfishness on Friday, and in- 


mat @mperance on Saturday. A religion that 
We! 
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by William H. Hudnut, Jr. 


fails profoundly to affect our daily life 
simply is not Christian. If the religion 
of Jesus is removed from the probing 
questions and aching needs of our mod- 
ern world, it is unreal,and untrue to its 
Founder, who taught an outgoing, pos- 
itive faith. 

Consider the verbs of action that he 


customarily used: “love ... do good... 
pray ... Offer... give... ask... 
lend . . . seek . . . believe . . . live.” 


All of these words, like all of his teach- 
ings, involve action related to God and 
other people. Thus, no irue follower of 
Jesus dare distinguish between a “per- 
sonal” and a “social” gospel, or contend 
that Christianity’s concern is solely the 
inner life and that Christians should not 
try to bring their religion to bear on the 
life around them. The gospel is a whole, 
and cannot either be split or confined; 
it has the deepest implications and the 
broadest applications. 

A tireless hammering at evil is the 
inevitable accompaniment of true Chris- 
tianity. We must keep everlastingly hit- 
ting at tyranny, racial discrimination, 
commercialized gambling and vice, eco- 
nomic injustice whether in management 
or labor, and all forms of selfish, greedy 
living if we would build the brotherly 
world that Jesus envisaged. 

To be sure, the church does not pos- 
sess the detailed blueprints by which 
this world is to be built, but it does have 
the master plan—the love of God for all 
men as revealed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In the light of his gospel, Chris- 
tians know that war is not merely fool- 
ish, it is wrong; that despotism is not 
merely unproductive and cumbersome, 
but wrong; that isolationism in a world 
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of need is not merely selfish, it is wrong; 
that religious intolerance and racial 
pride are not merely outdated and mis- 
chievous, but that before God they are 
wrong. And Christians know that the 
master plan is right; that peace, free- 
dom, compassion, and brotherhood are 
God’s will, and that he longs for men so 
to love him that the human race may be 
transformed into the human family. The 
church may not have all the specific 
remedies immediately available, but it 
does know that only respect for the 
rights and abilities of all men, and our 
willingness to include them on an equal 
footing in our world, will suffice to build 
the Kingdom of God which Jesus en- 
joined upon his followers. 

No Christian, therefore, can ever be 
content simply to merge into the back- 
ground of his environment, effortlessly, 
colorlessly, inconspicuously. No effec- 
tive Christian witness can be made in 
any such timid, inexpensive way as that; 
no man can be a Christian all by him- 
self. 

The Christian always looks upon his 
life as a trust from God and sees it in a 
special perspective, judging it not by 
contemporary but by Kingdom stand- 
ards. Thus, he sees that it is one thing 
to be a businessman and quite another 
thing to be a Christian businessman: 
one who is just as much interested in 
labor as management; one who is more 
interested in making men than in mak- 
ing money. He sees that it is one thing 
to be a doctor but quite a different thing 
to be a Christian doctor: going the sec- 
ond mile, seeking to create a Christian 
atmosphere in hospital and _ sickroom, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The 
Quiet 
Preachers 


An unusual mission team uses the person-to-pers 


approach to bring Christianity to rural Jap 


What's the best way to spread Chris- graduated from church-related 
tianitvy? Some people would hire a big ester College in St. Paul and who 
hall or a sports field and try to attract a master’s degree in Christian educi 
crowds with famous preachers, Others is convinced that “quiet preaching 
would build a church and invite non- the best way to spread Christiani 
believers to come in and hear the word Japan. 
of God. Some might go from town to “The most effective way is in p 
town with records and movies about conversations and counseling,” she 
the gospel. “Public preaching can introduce 1 

But in the peaceful, conservative vil- persons to the gospel, but it freque 
lages of southeastern Japan, another raises problems and questions. 
idea seems to be working well. This is are not easily resolved in a public 
the quiet, person-to-person evangelism cussion hour, for too many Japanet 
practiced by workers for the United reticent about expressing their opi 
Church of Christ in Japan, with which _ or asking questions. If the chance 
the Presbyterian Church is related. personally with some sympatheti¢e 

One of the most interesting person- tian is presented, however, mat 
to-person evangelism teams in Japan sons will take it.” 
consists of a handsome, mature Japanese Miss Johnson says that her missid 
mother and a bright, blonde American endeavors would be well-nigh 
girl from Minnesota. The two, Mrs. — sible without Mrs. Sudo. “Only bé 
Toki Sudo and thirty-two-year-old_ I am a co-worker with Mrs. Sud@ 
Harriet Johnson, have been working to- it been possible to become friend#) 
gether for several vears in the rural areas certain persons, and to minister td 
of central Honshu, Japan’s scenic main needs. Because I am a trusted frie 

Mrs. Sudo and Miss Johnson open work = igjand. Mrs. Sudo, people have come to 
in a new town by getting names and Before Harriet went on furlough in me. 
addresses wer a om . Sctlow late 1956, she and Mrs. Sudo had “The rather unusual fact that a 
Christian, who in this case is a tailor. ; p 3 ’ E 
helped found a church in the village of | nese and an American can live, 
Nishio, some 200 miles west of Tokyo. work, cook, plan, preach, and p 
Today the two evangelists are working gether has interested many Japafl 
together quietly in the town of Iwakura, says Harriet. “They have been impr 
not too far away from Nishio. Harriet by this international fellowship 
and Mrs. Sudo live in the city of Na- Christ's name. It is not simple to 
goya, some fifteen miles south of Iwa- come differences of language, cult 
kura. They will commute every day to outlook, and personal experience, bt 
Iwakura until they can find a place to Christ it can be done.” 
rent in the crowded village. 
The young Minnesotan, who was —Henny L. McCo 
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he local hospital is usually a good place to visit. Here the two evangelists chat with recuperating patients. 


Photographs by Leon V. Kofod 
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Mrs. Junko Nikawa, a Christian busi; 
woman from the town of Nishio, sho 
Mrs. Sudo and Harriet the cotton g 
ning mill she owns. Mrs. Nikawa, 

came originally from Korea, is one 
major supporters of new Nishio chur 


Harriet learns about rice-field-sprayi 
techniques from a group of farm wome 
The young American speaks Japane 
fluently, of course, and makes fries 
easily. She will invite these women 
Christian services before she leaves th 
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end bus segregation believes 












it is impossible to look out into the wide arena 
American life without noticing a real crisis in 
te relations. This crisis has been precipitated by 
determined resistance of reactionary elements 






the South to the Supreme Court’s momentous 





Kision outlawing segregation in the public 






thools. This resistance has often reached ominous 






portions. Many states have risen up in open 
A eefiance. Legislativ e halls of the South ring with 
; words as and “nullification.” 
some states the Ku Klux Klan is on the march 





“inter position” 







tain, determined to preserve segregation at any 






A leader in the Montgomery, Alabama, fight to 


resistance is the only method which will win 


freedom for all the oppressed peoples of the world 





The Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., twenty-nine-year-old 
minister of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, Montgomery, 
Alabama, is a third-generation Baptist clergyman. He was 
educated at Morehouse College, Atlanta: Crozier Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania: and Boston Uni- 
versity. Dr. King is married and has a baby daughter. 


NON-VIOLENCE 


The Christian Way 


by Martin Luther King, Jr. 


in Human Relations 


that non-violent 


cost. Then there are the White Citizens councils. 
Like the Klan, they are determined to preserve 
segregation, and thereby defy the desegregation 
rulings of the Supreme Court. All of these forces 
have combined to make for massive resistance. 
The crisis has also been precipitated by the rad- 
ical change in the Negro’s evaluation of himself. 
It is probably true to say that there would be no 
crisis in race relations if the Negro had continued 
to think of himself in inferior terms and patiently 
accepted injustice and exploitation. 
For many years, the Negro tacitly accepted seg- 


ll 











regation. He was the victim of stagnant 
passivity and deadening complacency. 
The system of slavery and segregation 
caused many Negroes to feel that per- 
haps they were inferior. 

This is the ultimate tragedy of segre- 
gation. It not only harms one physically, 
but it injures one spiritually, It scars the 
soul and distorts the personality. It in- 
flicts the segregator with a false sense of 
superiority, while inflicting the segre- 
gated with a false sense of inferiority. 

But something happened to the Ne- 
gro. He came to feel that he was 
somebody. He came to feel that the im- 
portant thing about a man is not his 
“specificity” but his “fundamentum,” 
not the color of his skin or the texture of 
his hair, but the texture and quality of 
his soul. With this new sense of dignity 
and self-respect, a different Negro 
emerged. 

So there has been a revolutionary 
change in the Negro’s evaluation of his 
nature and destiny, and a concomitant 
determination to achieve freedom and 
human dignity whatever the cost may 
be. This emergence of a “new Negro” is 
one of the basic causal factors of the 
present crisis. 

The determination of Negro Ameri- 
cans to win freedom from all forms of 
oppression springs from the same deep 
longing for freedom that motivates op- 
pressed peoples all over the world. The 
deep rumblings of discontent from Asia 
and Africa are at bottom a quest for 
freedom and human dignity on the part 
of people who have long been the vic- 
tims of colonialism and imperialism. 

The struggle for freedom on the part 
of oppressed people in general, and the 
American Negro in particular, is not sud- 
denly going to disappear. It is sociolog- 
ically true that privileged classes rarely 
ever give up their privileges without 
strong resistance, It is also sociologically 
true that once an oppressed people rise 
up against their oppression there is no 
stopping point short of full freedom. 

So realism impels us to admit that the 
struggle will continue until freedom is 
a reality for all of the oppressed peoples 
of the world. Since the struggle will 
continue, the basic question which con- 
fronts the oppressed peoples of the 
world is this: how will the struggle 
against the forces of injustice be waged? 

There are two possible answers to 
this question. One is to resort to the all 
too prevalent method of physical vio- 
lence and corroding hatred. 

Occasionally violence is temporarily 
successful, but never permanently so. 
It often brings temporary victory, but 
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never permanent peace. There is still a 
voice crying through the vistas of time 
saying to every potential Peter, “Put up 
your sword.” History is replete with the 
bleached bones of nations and commu- 
nities that failed to follow this com- 
mand. If the American Negro and other 
victims of oppression succumb to the 
temptation of using violence in the 
struggle for justice, unborn generations 
will be the recipients of a long and des- 
olate night of bitterness, and their chief 
legacy to the future will be an endless 
reign of meaningless chaos. 

The alternative to violence is the 
method of non-violent resistance. This 
method is nothing more and nothing less 
than Christianity in action. It seems to 
me to be the Christian way of life in 
solving problems of human relations. 

This method was made famous in our 
generation by Mohandas K. Ghandi who 
used it to free his country from the dom- 
ination of the British Empire. More 
recently, non-violent resistance in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, freed 50,000 Negroes 
from the long night of bus segregation. 
Several basic things can be said about 
non-violence as a method in bringing 
about better racial conditions. 


Equally opposed to evil 

It is not a method of cowardice or 
stagnant passivity; it does resist. The 
non-violent resister is equally opposed 
to the evil against which he is protesting 
as is the person who uses violence. It is 
true that the method is passive in the 
sense that the non-violent resister is not 
aggressive physically toward his oppo- 
nent; he is dynamically aggressive spir- 
itually in that his mind and emotions 
are always active, constantly seeking to 
persuade the opponent that he is mis- 
taken. 

A second basic fact about non-violent 
resistance is that it does not seek to de- 
feat or humiliate the opponent, but to 
win his friendship and understanding. 
The non-violent resister must often 
voice his protest through non-coopera- 
tion or boycotts. He realizes, however, 
that non-cooperation and boycotts are 
not ends within themselves; they are 
merely means to awaken a sense of 
moral shame within the opponent. The 
end is redemption and reconciliation. 
The aftermath of non-violence is the 
creation of the beloved community, 
while the aftermath of violence is tragic 
bitterness. 

A third characteristic of the method 
of non-violence is that the attack is di- 
rected to forces of evil, rather than per- 
sons caught in the forces. It is evil that 





we are seeking to defeat, not pery 


| 
victimized by evil. o 
Those of us who struggle again as 


racial injustice must come to see th is | 
the basic tension is not between rag fait 
As I like to say to the people in Mg ‘ole 
gomery, Alabama: “The tension in tht 
city is not between white people 
Negro people. The tension is at bott 
between justice and injustice, betwe 
the forces of light and the forces 
darkness. And if there is a victory it w 
be a victory, not merely for 50,000 \ 
groes, but a victory for justice 
the forces of light. We are out to defa 
injustice and not white persons whom 
happen to be unjust.” 

Another important aspect of non-vj 
lence is that this method not only avoi 
external physical violence, but also j 
ternal violence of spirit. At the center 
non-violence stands the principle 
love. In speaking of love at this poi 
we are not referring to some sentiment 
and affectionate emotion. It would } 
nonsense to urge men to love their off disc 
pressors in an affectionate sense. Lo int 
in this connection means understandiaffit th 
good will. istia 

The Greek language comes to our aiff} res 


nic C 














































nale 
the 


univ 


in dealing with this problem. There ay re 
three words for love in the Greek Nethy tri 
Testament, First, there is eros. In Plast ul 


tonic philosophy, eros meant the yeantijmph 


ing of the soul for the realm of tilhpe e 
Divine. It has come now to mean a soffee ; 
of aesthetic or romantic love. Then sedi sar 


ond, there is the Greek word _ phili@itory 
meaning intimate affectionateness ba life 
tween personal friends. Philia denotes 
sort of reciprocal love; the person lovaly 
because he is loved. 


Agape is not sentimertal 

When we speak of loving those 
oppose us, we refer to neither eros ngive 
philia; we speak of a love which is a 
pressed in the Greek word agape. Agopgmth, s 
means nothing sentimental or basicalling 
affectionate; it means understandin 
redeeming good will for all men. It 
an overflowing love which seeks nothin 
in return. It is not set in motion by 
quality or function of its object. It! 
purely spontaneous, unmotivated 
groundless, and creative. It is the lov 
of God operating in the human heat 
When we rise to love on the agape levé 
we love men not because we like thet 
not because their attitudes and wa 
appeal to us, but because God love 
them. Here we rise to the position ¢ 
loving the person who does the 
deed, while hating the deed that # 
person does. 
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fifth basic fact about the method 
pon-violent resistance is that it is 
don the conviction that the uni- 
»is on the side of justice. It is this 
»faith in the future that causes the 
violent resister to accept suffering 
hout retaliation. He knows that in 
struggle for justice he has 
nic companionship. 
here are devout believers in 
yviolence who find it difficult 
believe in a personal God. 
even these persons believe 
he existence of some creative 
e that works for together- 
s Whether we call it a prin- 
2 of concretion (Alfred N. 
itehead); a process of inte- 
tion (Henry N. Wieman); 
ing Itself (Paul Tillich); an 
personal Brahma (Hindu- 
); or a Personal Being of 
ndless power and _ infinite 
. there is a creative force in 
universe that works to bring 
disconnected aspects of re- 
yinto a harmonious whole. 
ut the center of the faith of 
istians is the fact of the death 
iresurrection of Jesus Christ 
uw reminder that though evil 
y triumph on Good Friday, it 
st ultimately give way to the 
mph of Easter. Evil may so 
ye events that Caesar will occupy a 
bee and Christ a cross, but one day 
same Christ will rise up and split 
ory into A.D. and B.C., so that even 
life of Caesar must be dated by his 
“e, 
Yes, “the arc of the moral universe is 
g, but it bends toward justice.” There 
smething in this universe which jus- 
s Carlyle in saying “No lie can live 
er.” There is something in this 
werse which justifies William Cullen 
vant in saying, “Truth, crushed to 
th, shall rise again.” There is some- 
in this universe that justifies 
nes Russell Lowell in saying: 
Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 


Blast 


And behind the dim unknown 


stands God 
Within the shadows keeping watch 
above his own. 
in Montgomery, Alabama, we can 
k and never get weary, because we 
w that there will be a great camp 
ting in the promised land of free- 
hand justice. 


Blhe problem of race is indeed Amer- 


$ greatest moral dilemma. The 
hes are called upon to recognize 
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the urgent necessity of taking a forth- 
right stand on this crucial issue. If we 
are to remain true to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, we cannot rest until segregation 
and discrimination are banished from 
every area of American life. Many 


churches have already taken a stand. 








ta 


Dr. King addresses crowd from front porch following 
bombing of his home during bus boycott. He urged 
Negroes to be calm and not to resort to violence. 
shattered windows, but no one was injured. 


The National Council of Churches has 
condemned segregation over and over 
again, and has requested its constituent 
denominations to do likewise. Most of 
the major denominations have endorsed 
that action. Many individual ministers, 
even in the South, have stood up with 
dauntless courage. Eighty ministers in 
Atlanta, Georgia, courageously signed a 
noble statement calling for compliance 
with the law and a reopening of the 
channels of communication between the 
races. All of these things are admirable 
and deserve our highest praise. 

But we must admit that these coura- 
geous stands from the churches are still 
far too few. The sublime statements of 
the major denominations on the ques- 
tion of human relations move all too 
slowly to the local churches in actual 
practice, All too many ministers are still 
silent while evil rages. It may well be 
that the greatest tragedy of this period 
of social transition is not the glaring 
noisiness of the so-called bad people, 
but the appalling silence of the so-called 
good people. It may be that our genera- 
tion will have to repent not only for the 
diabolical actions and vitriolic words of 
the children of darkness, but also for 
the crippling fears and tragic apathy of 


the children of light. It is one of the 
tragedies of history that the children of 
darkness are often wiser in their gener- 
ation—more zealous, conscientious, and 
determined—than the children of light. 

Psychologists have a word which is 
probably used more frequently than 
any other word in modern psy- 
chology. It is the word malad- 
justed. Now in a sense all of us 
must live the well-adjusted life 
in order to avoid neurotic and 
schizophrenic personalities. But 
there are some things in our so- 
cia] system to which every Chris- 
tian ought to be “maladjusted.” 
We should never adjust our- 
selves to the viciousness of mob 
rule. We should never adjust 
ourselves to the evils of segrega- 
tion and the crippling effects of 
discrimination. We should never 
adjust ourselves to the inequali- 
ties of an economic system 
which takes necessities from the 
masses to give luxuries to the 
classes. We should never become 
adjusted to the madness of mili- 
tarism and the self-defeating 
method of physical violence. We 
should be “maladjusted”; as 
“maladjusted” as the prophet 
Amos, who, in the midst of the 
injustices of his day, could cry 
out in words that echo across the cen- 
turies, “Let judgment run down like 
waters and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.” As “maladjusted” as Lincoln, 
who had the vision to see that this na- 
tion could not survive half slave and 
half free. As “maladjusted” as Jefferson, 
who in the midst of an age amazingly 
adjusted to slavery could cry out “All 
men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” As “mal- 
adjusted” as Jesus who could say to the 
men and women of his generation, “Love 
your enemies, do good to those who 
hate you, bless those who curse you, 
pray for those who abuse you.” 

The world is in desperate need of 
such maladjustment. Through such 
courageous maladjustment we will be 
able to emerge from the bleak and deso- 
late midnight of man’s inhumanity to 
man into the bright and glittering day- 
break of freedom and justice. This will 
be the day, by the grace of God, that 
we will be able to sing: The kingdom 
of this world has become the Kingdom 
of our Lord and his Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and ever. Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah. 
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A doctor, a nurse, anl 


bring bettea 





fully, the new mission med§ exy 
center in New Mexico’s Mpher 
Valley had everybody jumping. Myyong 
Scott, R.N., sent on ahead to set up, ipish 
no more than unpacked her jaunty ¢tee 
than she was called on to pronougrd 
dead the victim of a stabbing. p. 
Shortly after, a retired medical mute 
sionary arrived on temporary assignmpsibl 
at the new center. Late one night, Pve 
stork routed out doctor and nurse flo 
two widely separated maternity c@ta | 
Nurse Scott rushed to give sedatiomppes 
one of the women, a sixteen-year-@e | 
hurried back to be on hand for the #, 
delivery; and returned in time to by, 
usher in baby number two, That nigs' 
and the next netted her a total of f* © 
hours’ sleep. end 
“We thought we might have to w@tic 
the clinic up among the people,” § bit 
Miss Scott. “Instead,” it worked us w th 
In nine months of initial operation, #™ 
fledgling center has treated 4,479 pv 
tients, handled forty-six deliveries, af 
133 emergencies. - 
The ‘why’ of this whirlwind demaf*™ 
is not difficult to understand in Mo 
Valley. Before the new building ope 
its neat, modern-type doors, folk ne 
ing medical care had no choice but 
head for Las Vegas, New Mexico, thig@™ 
to sixty down-the-mountain miles awa 
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by Janette T. 


» funcfost of considerable time, uncertainty, 
1 ~med# expense. 
o's Mphen, in a remarkable display of unity 
ig. Myjong Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
ot up, Fish residents, a civic-minded com- 
uunty ¢tee appealed to the Presbyterian 
yronougrd of National Missions for medical 
p. Members of all three faiths con- 
lical sputed funds to help make the center 
‘signmpsible. 
ight, Pver the spine of the mountain, Em- 
nurse fo Presbyterian Hospital, north of 
ity c@ita Fe, had been breaking out stetho- 
datiompes to hear the pulse of the area for 
vear-gre than forty years. For the last few 
- the #rs, a clinic team came across the 
- to hep, sometimes impassable mountain 
vat nigds from Embudo to the Mora Valley 
al of fe or twice a month, Aside from this 
edly assistance, the valley had no 
to wédical haven to turn to other than an 
le,” spbitious druggist and one busy public- 
| us ulth school nurse. 
‘ion, Prospects of slim pickings in fees 
479 pved more effective than “an apple a 
ies, é y’ in keeping any doctor away, for 
2a Valley is a curiously withdrawn 
demaf# ingrown place. 
n Mq9ne of those “persistent pockets of 
ope erty” that, sociologists point out, still 
k ne@*ker this country’s cozy coverlet of 
but @% times, the area is too far from Los 
. thig’mos to feel the city’s radioactive ef- 
; awats of good jobs at good pay. Men of 
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the high, mountain-bound valley de- 
pend for livelihood on small farms or 
scattered herds of sheep and cows, or 
hie off for seasonal farm jobs somewhere 
else. 

As a throwback to the days when the 
conquistadors tramped the dun-col- 
ored peaks, its people—except for 
younger folk who have been out in the 
world—speak Spanish and act in Spanish 
ways. Once the clinic team visited a 
woman near death, off in the hills. True 
to custom, the family had piled dirt in 
her bed, hung banners across the room, 
and called in the priest for last rites, 
while friends and neighbors crowded in 
to pay final respects. Emergency medi- 
cal measures rendered these traditions 
of leave-taking unnecessary. 

Such prompt measures to prolong 
life became a year-round reality with 
the opening of the Mora Valley Medical 
Center in the late spring of 1957. Soon 
the staff of three women-in-white tore 
into the dusty corners of Mora’s neg- 
lected health needs with the same en- 
ergy usually associated with spring 
housecleaning. 

This hand-picked team was made of 
the stuff to stand the pace. Physician- 
in-charge is sturdy, stockily built Edith 
Millican, once a missionary to China 
and a former staff doctor at Embudo. 
She came to Mora Valley fresh from a 
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alth to a mountain-locked New Mexico community 


year's residency at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Spokane, Washington, bringing with 
her Jacqueline Robbins, laboratory 
technician, who worked at the same hos- 
pital. Nurse Scott is a veteran of mission 
service in Ganado, Arizona, and Em- 
budo and Truchas. During medical 
training in California, she had the idea 
she lacked the physique for mission 
work. “Look at her now,” says Dr. Mil- 
lican. 

Early last fall, both doctor and nurse 
came down with Asian flu. They posted 
a sign on the door saying “not available 
except in emergency” and went to bed. 
Sure enough, in the middle of the night 
a mother on the way to Las Vegas had 
her baby in transit. Roused out of sleep 
by the clang of the night bell, the doctor 
hastily threw a scrub gown over flannel 
pajamas and scooped up the baby from 
the car floor in plenty of time to prevent 
complications. 

The normal schedule of Mora Valley's 
three ladies-in-white requires clinic 
hours four days a week and day-and- 
night house visits on call. It does not in- 
clude hospital care. But the doctor is 
much in demand for deliveries, which 
formerly took place at home with the 
aid of a midwife. The unit’s one hos- 
pital-type bed is used chiefly for one- 
night stands by new mothers still get- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A VISIT WITH 


* BL. Phillips 


The widely read author of Bible translations and books 
for beginners in the Christian life tells why he wrote 


his books, and what he plans to write in the future 


pS gems of Englishmen in their mature years are “un- 
conscious Christians,” indifferent to the church; but 
there are signs of a wakening devotion to historic Chris- 
tianity among the new generation coming on. This was the 
sum of remarks made recently by English churchman J. B. 
Phillips to an American minister, Dr. Robert W. Burns of 
Peachtree Christian Church, Atlanta, who interviewed 
Phillips at his home in rural England. 

Three years ago, J. B. Phillips resigned from his Church 
of England parish and took a home im the country in order 
to devote his entire time to writing. The major motivation 
of his work, he told Dr. Burns, is this widespread indiffer- 
ence to the Christian faith among his countrymen. “Our 
great sin in British Christianity is apathy. We won't commit 
ourselves to the churches on this island. We have an enor- 
mous number of unconscious Christians in Britain. As a 
consequence they have no voice with which they can speak 
and no ‘body’ through which they can serve. You would 
have to interview 100 persons to find one hostile to the 
church, but most of them ‘couldn’t care less.’ My transla- 
tions of the New Testament books are an effort to introduce 
Christ as he really was, and is, to people as they are today.” 

Dr. Burns asked Canon Phillips how he happened to get 
started as a translator. It was during the blitz on London, 
Phillips recalled, when he was pastor of a bombed-out 
church then meeting in a corrugated iron shelter. He was 
shocked to discover that the young people of the congrega- 
tion “understood hardly a sentence that I read from the 
Authorized Version” (King James). 

“So I began writing out what I considered the meaning 
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of the New Testament for their benefit, with no ide@jard 
publication. In those hectic war years I was able tof} som 
aside only Tuesday mornings, and in five years I translafy is 
the Epistles. In 1947 they were published under the 
Letters to Young Churches, and in the entire first 
only 1,400 copies were sold. Now over 1,000 copies 
selling each week. A total of over 400,000 copies of 
cheap edition has been sold in England. pora 
“The managers of the railway-station bookstalls,” Phils 
said, “were at first reluctant to take any of these, and fin 

















took some on consignment. In the first month on disgied < 
they outsold every thriller on the stands. A man wasfe gr 
on watch to see who was buying them and reported, tof an 
joy, that the purchasers were young people, sixteen y@rstia 
and over: soldiers, clerks, and the like—the very grow he 
wanted most of all to reach for Christ.” ore, 


Phillips was careful to point out that “I did not wothis 
these books myself. In translating, I am not the authoe av 
anything. I simply put down on paper what I undersifpk ex 
the Holy Spirit was saying long ago through the #man 
writers.” non- 

ss. T 

" 

————— that Phillips had-also been the “author cou 
some books of his own (Your God is Too Small and re a 
pointment with God, published by Macmillan, are tvgpist, : 
Dr. Burns asked whether there were any more books in fis ey 
making. “I have a manuscript in preparation,” Phillips#{divo 
plied, “with a new approach to what I consider my m@paror 
subject—how are we going to cure the apathy people bgp. B 
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B. Phillips, shown at entrance to his study, now spends full time promulgating Christianity in books, radio, and television. 


ard Christ? Let’s start where we are. Suppose people 
tsomething is either ‘good’ or ‘bad.’ I want to ask them: 
by is it either good or bad? Where do their standards 
ne from? I want to meet a modern man on his own 
nd, to win him into the fellowship of the redeemed, 
only place where Christianity is effective. 

he new book is tentatively called God Is Our Con- 
porary, and I tried it out experimentally in a preaching 
sion in March of this year at the United States Air Force 
eat Bentwaters (you Americans would possibly have 
«da similar place ‘Crooked Creek’) and the results 
re gratifying. The commanding colonel came to criti- 
eand remained as he said ‘to try to become a better 
fistian.” One officer wanted to be baptized again, tor he 
the had not known what Christianity was all about 
ore, and he wanted now to express his own commitment. 
this preliminary tryout of the chapters of the book, I 
avoided all technical terms. Years ago we had a large 
bk exhibit at a church assembly here in Britain where 
manager said to me, ‘Not a single book here is designed 
non-Christians, to help them understand Christ's teach- 
. This is the need I hope I am meeting.” 

anon Phillips mentioned another idea for a book. “In 
course of translating the Gospels, I have realized that 
te are at least twenty-eight lesser known sayings of 
fist, some of which may have been spoken with a twinkle 
is eye to encourage us and others, such as his teachings 
divorce, that are commonly misunderstood. When I can 
around to it, 1 plan to write a book about these sayings.” 


@r. Burns asked what many American readers of Phillips's 
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books must have wondered about: “Are you planning to 
translate the Old Testament?” 

“I doubt if I shall ever undertake the whole of it, but 
some of the more relevant selected passages I hope to do— 
Isaiah, Amos, and some of the rest which have a more 
definite relation to Christ.” 


I. REPLY to another question from Dr. Burns, Phillips min- 
imized the eftects of large-scale evangelism as an effort to 
convert the British people. “Our great problem here is to 
get new people to commit themselves. The long-term im- 
pact of evangelistic campaigns is of little importance. I am 
personally favorable toward all efforts which have any 
possibility of winning people to Christ, but the lasting work 
of the Holy Spirit nearly always takes place within the 
organized church. People were converted during my years 
in the parish. Nearly all those who have been claimed as 
converts by the big evangelists have been men and women 
already members at work in our parish churches. 

“The clamant need is to present Christ in such a way 
that the unconscious Christians can recognize and come 
to worship him whose way they are rather vaguely and 
unconsciously following. Of course, a lot is being done by 
industrial missioners and others to bridge the gap between 
church and people, but it is not easy. I feel my present 
particular calling is to help ordinary people to understand 
both the Scriptures and the teaching of Christ by my 


writing.” 
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WORLD PROTESTANTISM: 


Ghana Means Growth 


e Church of Jesus Christ on the 
| een Earth has been in existence 
for almost 2,000 years. For the first 
half of this Christian era, Christ’s church 
was reasonably united. Then came the 
first great break, between the Eastern 
and Roman areas of the church. The 
next 500 years of the Christian era, filled 
with forced growth, stagnation, and re- 
action, set the world stage for the Prot- 
estant Reformation. 

The last 500 years can rightfully be 
called the Protestant era. From a tiny 
handful of courageous men like Peter 
Waldo, Jan Hus, and Martin Luther, 
the Protestant movement has grown to 
a vast network of congregations with 
more than a quarter-billion members. 

As the Protestant branch of the 
Church of Christ grew, it threw off hun- 
dreds of shoots into every inhabited cor- 
ner of the earth, which multiplied 
almost without order and design. But 
as the Protestant era drew to the end 
of its 500-year cycle, many Protestant 
leaders began to realize that there might 
be a great and divine order and design 
to the seemingly hopeless diversity of 
Protestantism. 

In an historic series of meetings 
which began at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1910, many of the world’s Protestant 
congregations began to search together 
for this grand design. They began to 
cooperate as partners under God. In 
1921, they founded the International 
Missionary Council to further this co- 
operation in overseas mission work. And 
in 1948 they founded the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in order to cooperate in 
domestic work as well. 

But in searching for the divine de- 
sign, many of the congregations also 
began to realize that there was really 
no definite distinction between the 
overseas and domestic aspects of their 
work. And that overseas work to one 
church was merely domestic work to an- 
other. The leaders of the International 
Missionary Council and the World 
Council, who, in many cases, were the 
same leaders, decided to study a change 
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in relationship between these two 
closely working but independent organ- 
izations. Last month, in the new West 
African nation of Ghana, the quadren- 
nial Assembly of the International Mis- 
sionary Council met to see where it did 
fit into this new pattern of Protestant 
action. 

After twelve days of sessions, the 
some 200 delegates and consultants who 





1957 Benevolence Receipts 
From Churches Up Slightly 


According to figures released late 
last month by the Office of the Gen- 
eral Council, 1957 receipts from 
congregations for the world-wide 
work of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., total $19,761,025. This is 
an increase of $1,420,705 over con- 
gregational totals for 1956. Total 
program needs for 1957 were set at 
$25,183,661. Of this total, $15,- 
040,776 was for the basic operating 
program, $5,094,000 for advance 
program needs, and $5,048,895 for 
further advance program needs. 











represented thirty-five national Chris- 
tian councils and mission agencies, took 
the following major steps: 

1. The Council voted to endorse in 
principle a plan for integrating its work 
with that of the World Council. The 
IMC also requested that the 1960 As- 
sembly of the World Council be post- 
poned to 1961 so that the IMC would 
have ample time to study details of the 
integration plan. The plan would, in 
brief, make the IMC the mission and 
evangelism arm of the World Council. 

2. Heard plans for the establishment 
of a new $4,000,000 theological educa- 
tion fund to train nationals in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, The fund 
was made possible through a $2,000,000 
grant by John D. Rockefeller which will 
be matched by eight American mission 
boards. 





3. Elected the Rt. Rev. Lesslief - 





Newbigin, wiry, young-looking bis -—_ 
from the Church of South India, as 

new chairman to succeed the Presb : 
rian Church U.S.A.’s Dr. John r : 
Mackay, who was named _honog = 


chairman. 


4. Regretted the absence of delegdit’ = 
from East Germany who were not} 
mitted exit permits by the Commu, . 
controlled government. The Cou bi 
declared that the ban “denies freedgy ~"’ 
of the church. . . . It is impossiblegee 

eren' 


recognize the church without recog 
ing at the same time her mission 
obligation across all frontiers.” 

5. Reaffirmed the World Cound 
Evanston Assembly statement agai 
racial segregation and welcomed { 
recently voted World Council study 
religious liberty throughout the wor, 

6. Urged member bodies to “impr 
upon their governments their respon 7 
bility to support the United Nations x " 
ugee program in the Middle East.” Tj 
resolution added that response to ¢ 
plight of the Arab refugees was “t 
ically inadequate.” 

7. Accepted three new member co 
cils: Ghana, Northern Rhodesia, a 
Hong Kong, bringing the total to thi 
eight. 

8. Named the retiring IMC gene 
secretary, Irish Methodist Dr. Cha 
W. Ranson, to head the new theologia?’~ 
education program. American Meth” 
ist Dr. James K. Mathews was nam@- 
to succeed Dr. Ranson for a two-ye 
term beginning July 1. 
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Australian Women Plan on 
World Day of Prayer tions 


Prayers will be said in some six 
languages and more than a thousamy 
dialects when World Day of Prayer 
celebrated all over the earth on Frida 
February 21. 

Services for this annual global oF 
servance were prepared by a group @ 
women members from Protestait 
churches in Melbourne, Australia, Th onth 
Australian women have included s 
eral prayers written by Australian abt 
rigines and chanted to the cadence ¢ 
drums (see box on next page). 

Millions of women around the we G 
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| be joining in a twenty-four hour 
| beginning as dawn breaks on the 
lshores of the Tonga Islands, where 
een Salote will lead her subjects in 
yer. 

r| roughout the day, services will be 
d in one hundred and _ forty-four 


Lesslie ; ; : 
1g bis tries, the last being held in Alaska. 
; no time will the prayer chain be 
dia, as 
a. 

Presb. 

John tis is the seventv-second observance 
. World Day of Prayer, which began 
hono . . . 


1887 when a group of Presbyterian 
men set aside a day of prayer for mis- 





deleg; P : = 

s. The idea grew, and in 1947 the 
not a ‘ ‘ 
nal hited Church Women accepted re- 

Co msibility for planning and promoting 
,OUN 3 ss. ‘ P 
freed Services. Each year the service is 
ced “(TT eZ . 
ssible pared in a different country with a 
wal ferent theme. This year the theme is 
uy 2 
. .- fe Bread of Life. 
issio Bre f Life 
ound 
agi Prayer From Australia 
ned  ., 

You know, O God, that a very 
study 
wa small leat on the ground can mean 
‘a that big roots are underneath. So we 
imprd 
esponfaY that even a little light from 
an you, touching the heart, will mean 


» that men and women will know of a 
very great love coming from you for 
them. We pray that this light and 
love will grow everywhere until 
everyone will have heard the story 
of your way.”—Nalanbana and Mi- 
jamajawui of Milingimbi 
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The offerings received on February 


pene: - : 7 
"har will be used at home in a ministry to 
logit icultural migrants, in low income 


ing communities, and for Indian 
gmericans. Abroad, offerings will go for 
e education of Christian leaders, for 
tistian literature for new literates, 
ot projects for village children, re- 
bbilitation and village tmprovement, 
hristian broadcasting, and friendly re- 
tions with overseas students. 
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si 
usamvangelism: 
or Be God’s Person 
ri 
Agreed that “man is not fully man 
* seventy- 









1 ohgetil he becomes God’s man,’ 
up @ United and U.S.A. Presbyterians 
stam all parts of the nation met last 
mth in Atlantic City, New Jersey, for 
mee days of conversation about evan- 
abogelism. 
ce df In a sense, it was a historic gathering 
e first and the last joint meeting of 


vorlge General Committee on Evangelism 


1958 
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of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, and the National Com- 
mission on Evangelism of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. The next time they 
are assembled, union between their two 
denominations to form a new 3,100,000- 
member church will have taken place. 

Drawn together by more than the 
weather (an eleven-inch fall of snow), 
conferees expressed “a sense of deep 
oneness” of purpose. 

Evangelism was seen as one task, 
whether one was trying to convert a 
Moslem in Iran or a neighbor across the 
street. “We must recover the convic- 
tion about the uniqueness and _ indis- 
pensability of Jesus Christ,” it was said. 
“Christ is not one savior among many.” 

At the same time, it was recognized 
that Jesus was not on a breakneck time 
schedule. There is no effective evan- 
gelism where the Holy Spirit is not 
present, the group agreed. It was not 
until Pentecost that the disciples began 
to accomplish anything. A missionary 
put it this way: “I’m grateful that into 
every village I went, God had a heart 
ready.” 

The conference, which was chaired 
by Dr. Robert M. Skinner (USA) of 
Amarillo, Texas, and Dr. William C. 
Latta (UP) of Oakmont, Pennsylvania, 
divided into discussion groups to con- 
sider: 

The minister’s role: “He should be 
both a producer of evangelists and an 
evangelist.” 

The congregation’s role: “Every phase 
of the program must be pointed toward 
evangelism, and every Christian must be 
faced with the responsibility to bring 
others into this saving relationship with 
Christ.” 

Motivation: Of vast importance be- 
cause “the last decade has produced a 
startling amount of research into the 
use and misuse of motivation in Ameri- 
can advertising and merchandising tech- 
niques.” 

The world church: “In all countries, 
including our own, we are a minority. 
. . . This country needs more sharing 
with what is done in other countries.” 

Crucial issues: “Will science and re- 
ligion become involved in a new con- 
flict which will force people to choose 
between them?” 

In spite of the race for supremacy 
in outer space for the purpose of con- 
trolling the earth, Dr. David H. C. Read 
of New York stated that the words con- 
tained in Isaiah are as relevant today as 
ever: 





























William Latta and Robert Skinner joint- 
ly chaired recent meeting on evangelism. 


I am the Lord and there is none else, 

There is no God, besides me. 

Specific recommendations to be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly in Pitts- 
burgh next May called for increased 
emphasis on evangelism in the semi- 
naries, and intensified training through 
communicant classes to replace the fre- 
quently superficial manner in which 
new members are received, 

Also drawn up for presentation to 
the Assembly were tentative plans for a 
three-year evangelistic campaign which 
would start in 1960. The second year, 
1961, would include a special pan- 
Presbyterian campaign that would in- 
volve all Presbyterian bodies in the 
United States. 

Emphasized was the thought that 
evangelism is a part of every activity 
For this 
reason the delegates represented Pres- 
byterian Women’s Organizations, Pres- 
byterian Men, and Westminster Fellow- 
ship, as well as the church-at-large and 
the boards and agencies of the church. 

At the last meeting, as the sun shone 
through the windows that looked out 
over the sea and the snowy beach, a 
covenant of established 
which called for prayer at a specified 
time each day, for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the work of evan- 
gelism, and on the whole church. 


of the church on all levels. 


prayer was 
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The church named after Balbino Lozano and the monument to him (right) are dedicated by Dr. Martin (in dark suit at right)§, 


@ SPECIAL REPORT FROM THE PHILIPPINES 





The Moderator and the Martyr 


Dr. Harold R. Martin, Moderator of 
the General Assembly, recently returned 
from a short trip to visit church-related 
operations in Southeast Asia. The fol- 
lowing account by Presbyterian frater- 
nal worker Helen Mahy covers a special 
day on his journey 


Lee Moderator and his wife almost 
missed the barge for Cebu, for back 
on the wide campus of Silliman Uni- 
versity, shaded with its acacia trees and 
with there 
many new friends, both American and 


brilliant flowers, were so 
Filipino, who would not let them go. 

There were people taking “just one 
more picture, please”; people bringing 
leis and orchid corsages; people bring- 
ing small and not-so-small presents to 
stuff away in airplane luggage. Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold Martin 


warm friendliness and no sense of im- 


responded with 


patience to each interruption. Mean- 
time the skipper of the little barge, 
having heard by grapevine that distin- 
guished passengers were on the way, 
waited for twenty minutes or more. 
And these were distinguished visitors. 
It is not every day that the honorary 
chief officer of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. shows up on a creaking inter- 
island barge in the Philippines. Dr. Har- 
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old S. Martin, accompanied by Mrs. 
Martin, was on his way to a unique as- 
signment. The little town of Santander 
on the southern tip of the Island of 
Cebu was putting up a memorial and 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first Protestant martyr to die in the 
Philippines for his faith and the Mod- 
erator would be there. 

It took some maneuvering on narrow 
planks in thick sand to get the jeep sta- 
tion wagon near the waiting barge; even 
more maneuvering to get it aboard the 
small craft which was already loaded 
with a variety of other cargo. By now 
the sky was clouded over and gray with 
rain. The water was choppy, and in the 
deep channel between the islands of 
Negros and Cebu the traveling was 
rough. A few passengers abandoned 
themselves to the fate of all poor sailors 
riding on smal] pitching boats, but the 
Martins rode well, if unsteadily, across 
the intervening ocean to Cebu. 

The town of Santander is a peaceful 
village spread along a roughly paved 
road. The church and its memorial mon- 
ument were still being painted when we 
arrived. No one seemed to know exactly 
what to do with these visitors who had 
so inexplicably arrived on time. But 
Filipino hospitality arose to the occasion 
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as it is famous for doing, and within ah. 4 , 
hour we were summoned to a “cup. 


€ 

coffee,” and many platters full of hom “o 
baked breads. The merienda was eatefide ¢} 
at what was called “headquarters,” tlh, jt. 
well-aged home of Mr. Marcos Lozaniiitenin, 
one of the two elders of the little Samy, op, 
tander church and grand-nephew of tiipehi: 
man we had come to honor. aperi 
This peaceful afternoon was a go, 7 
time to get our bearings, and sever}. | 


friendly guides offered to show uf 
around. We strolled by the watch-towafiy, ,. 
by the sea where in the old days, » 
were told, a look-out was kept for Mo 
raiders hunting ready-made wives anf, ce 
children; past the public school with it), , 
several bungalow buildings and its ne: 
and flourishing school garden; past thynin 
friendly old wooden and bamboo house p, 


set on posts above the ground. W hops 
stopped to visit in several of thes..4) 
homes, and of course we asked question, grey 
about Balbino Lozano. in CI 

In Santander in the year 1907, them, . 
was an arrogant Spanish priest name ore tl 
Silverio Perez. He had a disagreemeti§,.. 
with the Protestant pastor of a nearby, «i. 
town. This quarrel was carried to » not 
tander; there on December 15th a lik 
priest incited a mob from his congreg*Ba).<. 
tion to attack the small Protestant chapel hin 


and its worshipers. The worshipers fed a, 
in all directions. Balbino was caught it.“ 
and met his death. The incident endet 
and the mob soberly went home. It mus, ti 
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been a surprise to a country which 
known Spanish priests as all-power- 
en the governor of Cebu, and the 
J States administration, promptly 
ed two of the murderers and the 
fand sent them to prison. 
Santander we were surprised that 
fof this spirit of hatred seemed to 
in. “It was the priest,” they said. 
is were housed in two of the largest 
sin town. Both of them were Ro- 
Catholic, as were other homes we 
ned to visit, but it did not at all im- 
r their hospitality that we were there 
commemorate a Protestant martyr. 
en Dr. Martin remarked on this to 
of the hostesses, she laughed shyly 
isaid, “But everyone stays with me. 
J anyway we are all Christians.” 
‘ii@ethe small, white United church was 
shly painted. It was decorated that 
nday morning with potted palms and 
amental begonias and made beauti- 
with lavish, hand-made tatting and 
ework. A hand organ brought many 
les wheezed and creaked but per- 
ned what was required of it. Behind 
thin “%at a choir of friends from six different 
CUP Gigregations. The white choir robes 
hom; blue ribbons on loan from Cebu 
, “ kde this choir look more homogeneous 


right 


S, Un it was, and you could not tell from 
7 ening to them that they had practiced 
© Saily once together. 

oru 


Behind them hung full-length cotton 
nperies panelling the end of the sanc- 
| 80@ry. These doubled as decoration; the 


everiht before, they had served as the 
2W “Ween where a crowded audience saw 
“tow@ith rapt attention the ancient movie 
’S, “ing of Kings. Before the white folds 
Mori the dignitaries of the local church, 
‘= e Cebu conference, and national of- 
ith it ials of the United Church in the Phil- 
S$ n@Hpines, Each one had a part in the 
st oming program. 

1OUSE 


Dr. Leonardo Dia, one of the four 
shops of the United Church, intro- 
thes ced Dr. Martin. Dr. Dia reminded the 
stio mgregation that it was the Presbyte- 
n Church U.S.A., symbolized before 
tir eyes by this Moderator, which 
re than fifty years ago sent the first 
otestants among them. It takes faith, 
Psaid, to carry on mission work, You 
P not see the results yourself. It may 
"Pe like dropping a penny into a bot- 
e imless pit. But here is Dr. Martin to see 
rs | himself the results, and to know it is 
ight " dropping a penny into a bottomless 
ded it. “Dr. Martin,” he said, looking 
bund the crowded little church and its 
tive audience, “here is only one of 


there 
ame 
men 
earb) 
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the many results of your church’s sacri- 
fice and concern.” 

Dr. Martin greeted the gathering in 
the name of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and gave thanks for the inspira- 
tion of this fellowship. “Since the day 
Christ came,” he said, “the world has 
never been the same, nor can we who 
have known him keep to ourselves the 
good things and the spiritual blessings 
which he has brought us. Therefore we 
are one in Christ, and we belong to your 
family as you belong to ours.” 

The dedication of Balbino Lozano’s 
simple white-and-blue monument in the 
blazing tropical sun was warm work. 
The monument was unveiled by Mrs. 
Dia and Mrs, Martin; the appropriate 
words were spoken. A radio receiving 
set, a memorial gift from radio station 
DYSR, was presented by Dr. Henry 
Mack, director of DYSR, and happily 
received by the Santander congregation. 
The audience shifted feet and moved 
from one shady spot to the next, but the 
Moderator from America gallantly went 
through his part in the fierce sun, even 
to the many photographs that followed. 

The United Church moderator from 
Cebu said he felt weak and dizzy from 
the heat. Small wonder that at lunch- 
time, when Dr. Martin was at last free 
to sit down, he said, “I feel 100 per cent 
dehydrated! Please—no food—but may I 
have something to drink?” He drank 
four bottled orangeades without paus- 
ing. 

The visit to Santander ended with 
the crunch of tires on rough and dusty 
roads, as the distinguished guests rode 
off towards Cebu city on the next leg of 
their journey. We were left to sort out 
our memories. As casual visitors, we 
were all impressed by the unusual kind- 
liness and lack of intolerance in the 
quiet little town. Had this group of 
people learned their lesson from the 
cruel act of fifty vears ago? 

As a member of the Silliman commu- 
nity, I was cheered to see Silliman di- 
plomas framed and proudly displayed in 
the living rooms of all the homes we 
visited. Even more significant, I had 
looked around the group and had seen 
churchmen on the platform, singers in 
the choir, cooks in the kitchen, and 
knew them for Silliman students and 
graduates. And, as an American and a 
Presbyterian, I was inspired by the sort 
of Moderator which our church at home 
had chosen, and by the vision which had 
sent him to Santander and other far-off- 
places. —HELEN Many 
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You get many “extras” when you buy 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES. 


You get liberal cash returns regularly, 


as well as important income tax savings; 
and valuable “extra” dividends in con- 
fidence in the future because of the 


Ss 


afety of your money, the guaranteed 


income for life, the feeling of independ- 
ence and security, which a PREsBy- 
TERIAN ANNUITY can give you. 


But the greatest “dividend” comes 


from the feeling that while you are us- 
ing your money to such practical bene- 
fit to yourself, it is at the same time 
helping most effectively to proclaim the 


Gospel everywhere, now and 


in the 


future. 


Thousands of Presbyterians like your- 


self are today enjoying these benefits, 
and living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from investment worries, 
through their participation in this an- 
nuity plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIA 


Find out how you too can receive 
these benefits. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


~ pont fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Board of National Missions— 
Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


© Please send me the free booklet telling 


what percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth being 
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Presbyterian Men Begin Tenth 
Anniversary Meetings Next Week 


What is the layman’s responsibility to his family, his 
church, his country, in the opening days of the Space Age? 
Can active churchmen still do business as usual? 

These are some of the important questions which will 
be raised and discussed in detail by thousands of Presby- 
terian lavmen during the next few weeks. The men will be 
meeting together in four area gatherings—the tenth anniver- 
sary sessions of the National Council of Presbyterian Men. 

According to Executive Secretary Paul Moser, the Coun- 
cil is expecting a record attendance of more than 11,000 
at the meetings which begin next week in New York at the 
Hotel Statler. The other NCPM meetings wil] be in Sacra- 
mento, California (February 21-23); Wichita, Kansas 
(February 28-March 2); and Chicago, Illinois (March 
14-16). 

The role of the layman in bringing the gospel of Christ 
“into every city and place” will be thoroughly covered by 
a battery of guest speakers and scores of small, informal 
“talk-it-over” sessions. More than 1,200 trained lay discus- 
sion leaders will take part in these groups. 

Dr. Shelby Rooks, pastor of St. James Presbyterian 
Church in New York and National Missions Board member, 
will keynote the 1958 NCPM meetings with a searching 
look at man’s need to live his faith whoever or wherever 
he is. 

New York Union Theological Seminary President Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen will speak on the role of the layman in 
this century. Foreign Board Secretary Dr. Charles T. Leber 
will discuss some of the major challenges facing the layman 
today. 

NCPM President Clarence McGuire will talk about faith 
and the family. A quartet of prominent churchmen includ- 
ing corporation head Arthur Langlie (in New York); candy 
manufacturer Lem T. Jones (in Sacramento); former U.S. 
Senator Frank Carlson (in Wichita); and Army Secretary 
Wilber Brucker (in Chicago) will talk about faith during 
business hours. 

Congressmen Brooks Hays of Arkansas (in Sacramento) 
and Walter Judd of Minnesota (in Chicago), and former 
Arizona Governor Howard Pyle (in New York and Wich- 
ita) will discuss how faith operates in the complexity of 
practical politics. 

Dr. Will W. Orr, president of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. (in New York and Chicago), and Dr. 
Robert H. Meneilly, pastor of Kansas’s unique Prairie Vil- 
lage United Presbyterian Church (in Sacramento and 
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ita), will talk about how men can 
gthen their faith. Industrialist J. 
ard Pew (in New York and Chi- 
and National Board Secretary 
ann N. Morse will offer practical 
tions. Presbyterian U.S.A. Stated 
Eugene Carson Blake will talk 
the church’s role in a layman’s 
: , General Council Secretary Glenn 
siden Moore will talk about the lavman’s 
pin the church’s life. 

bwa business executive W. E. Mc- 
» United Presbyterian Men’s presi- 
nt, will represent his group at all four 
etings. The two organizations are ex- 
ed to merge when the new United 
sbyterian Church U.S.A. is formed 
May. Plans for the merger will be 
upon and new officers for the new 
il elected at sessions held in con- 

ion with the Chicago meeting. 
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in of the Space Age? 


st month the following bit of news 
me from the small community of 
ach, near Stuttgart, West Germany. 
ently both Protestant and Roman 
tholic churches in town repaired their 
systems. Now when the bells from 
h churches are pealed together, each 
playing a different hymn, the vil- 
bers can hear the melody of a cen- 
ies old chant known by the title, 
ise Be to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ.” 


ncil Head Warns 
Cuts in Chaplaincy 


er |lhe National Council of Churches’ 
president, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
. Louis, recently returned from a 
to servicemen in Alaska with this 
ing. “[Military] economy should 

egin at the point of character.” 
ing his brief visit he saw “at least 
laces which should have new chapel 
ings at once. I feel that the 
il, in cooperation with Roman 
folics and Jews, should take vigor- 
action immediately to correct this 

tion.” 

to government economy meas- 
&, he said, the “Air Force alone is los- 
gno less than 117 chaplains. . . . Is 
is the wisest kind of retrenchment?” 
/ Dr. Dahlberg commented favorably, 
i ever, on the “beautiful chapels and 
t Sunday church schools” at major 


ly 
r 


an bases. He urged churches to 
“an intelligent, long-range program 
Christian growth of our youth in the 
ied Forces.” 


for Teen-agers 


IDEAL GIFTS: 
TEEN-AGER, CHRIST IS FOR YOU 


by Walter Riess 

A person-to-person talk to the teen-ager, 
written in his own language. This book brings 
the word of God to bear on the problems, 
yearnings and doubts that concern the average 
teen-ager. 15 line drawings by J. Cummins. 


88 pages, 5 x714. Paper. $1.00 


TEEN-AGERS PRAY 
Edited by William Kramer 


Teen-agers helped write these 75 prayers 
dealing with the concerns and problems of 
everyday life. A valuable help for young men 
and women seeking God’s guidance. 


82 pages, 434 x 634. Cloth. $1.00 


at your Religious Book Store 


nr Eg 
ffs Concordia Publishing House 
s St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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FREE TO THE DEAF 
$30,000. 


IN ADVANCED DESIGN HEARING AIDS* 


WINNERS EVERY WEEK... TO —— 
YEARS-AHEAD HEARING BY AUDIVOX: 


RULES: 1. Enter name of deaf person at of- 4. Additional names of hard-of-hearing 
fice of nearest dealer or mail coupon below. friends may be registered on separate 


2. Entries postmarked before midnight piece ofpaper. = =— : 
Saturday are eligible for current week’s 5. Winners notified in person or by mail 
drawing. — and fitted without charge! 


3. Two of our newest aids given away each 6. Drawing void in any locality where pro- 
week! No purchase or fee required. hibited by law. 


*Your choice of the PETITE, SLIMLINE, or CONTOUR 


audivoOxX wearinc aips 


SUCCESSOR TO THE Western Efectric HEARING AID DIVISION 


Audivox, Inc., Dept. 1-P 
123 Worcester Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Please enter the below-named hard-of-hearing for your free drawing without obligation 
or cost to me. 
BING... ccccccccscccccecevceseccccecccocoseseseses ad bocencceeecdecececeensensbestesebsses 
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Hungarians flee to the borders of Austria during the winter of 1957, weary, cold, and hungry, like refugees from anywhe 


@ THE CHURCH AND REFUGEES: 


I 1948, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., along with other religious 
bodies, decided to do something specific 
about the growing world refugee prob- 
lem. With the authorization of the 
federal government's first Displaced 
Persons Act, Presbyterians joined other 
concerned Christians in 1949 in wel- 
coming the first of thousands of home- 
less refugees to new beginnings in 
America 

Today, the United States has no 
general refugee legislation. But in the 
nine years between 1949 and 1958, 
American Christians helped thousands 
upon thousands of persons begin new 
lives. Presbyterians through their assur- 
ances and One Great Hour gifts have 
played a major role in this heroic re- 
settlement 

This month a special report, Nine 
Years of Refugee Resettlement is being 
released by the church’s Committee on 
Resettlement Services. Based on a com- 
prehensive survey of more than 6,000 
Presbyterian-sponsored persons, the re- 
port states that the results of the survey 
show that more than 97 per cent of the 
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New Homes for 12,997 


resettlements have been “overwhelm- 
ingly successful.” 

Since 1949, the report notes, Presby- 
terians have provided homes, work, and 
friendship for 12,997 victims of tyranny 
and hardship—6,414 under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, 4,436 under the 
Refugee Relief Act, and 2,147 under the 
Hungarian “crash program.” 

The survey covers placements under 
the last two programs only. 

The largest group of Presbyterian- 
sponsored newcomers (1,125 families) 
comes from The Netherlands. Most are 
Dutch people who had been ousted sev- 
eral years ago from their homes in Indo- 
nesia and were living under conditions 
of hardship in the overpopulated Neth- 
erlands. Following the example of colo- 
nial ancestors in New Amsterdam and 
Pennsylvania, “they are making a won- 
derful contribution to the U.S.A., right 
across the country,” the survey states. 

Next largest nationality group is the 
Hungarian (630 families), most of 
whom arrived after the October, 1956, 
revolution in their homeland. Third are 
the 500 East Zone German families, 
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“who have as a rule done better tap 
any other nationality . perhaps | 
cause of their initiative and drive to 
ahead.” 

Other national-origin groups numb 
ing over 100 cases are Chinese (16 
Yugoslavian (158), Palestinian-Jord 
ian (151), and Russian (113). Sma 
groups came from ten other lands. 
report noted that the Chinese have mi 
a particularly fine adjustment—“the olf 











Just across the border, Hungarians 
met by mobile canteen of World Ce 
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fn are topping their classes in 
sean high schools,” and the adults 
working in banks and hospitals 
eattle to Boston.” 
oximately one-fourth (595) of 
ployed refugees are holding pro- 
al and highly skilled positions. A 
of 730 are factory workers “making 
hing from bread to batteries.” 
pved in service jobs are 1,293 
mers. Many draft-age young men 
© WBerving in the Armed Forces. 

Hie Resettlement Committee’s survey 
j a long-held theory that many 
“Wieees join the denominations spon- 
Wii them. Before emigrating to the 

“ied States, the Presbyterian-spon- 
© #X families had the following reli- 

@s affiliations: 


SE cickdinitiinsoeninntannaenenasbenale 1,723 
Berar ECPI OES es 492 
religion (Roman Catholic 
d Evangelical)........................ 240 
eee Se Cesar 278 
I ies iciccshaviigaicdncepmanst 80 
its RT RPE hee eee 13 
1 23 


“According to the survey, the families 
1ywheg now attending these churches: 


sbyterian (or Reformed)............2,103 
INI x sas niscksvsencecctntccsueni 270 
BE ee rncciiec lc ngakedeiaNelads 198 
SN cic cncdixcascddesinsesaanni 105 
UE: iadagcestsseubhnictonsttisaiiinamcinsendweds 8 
slem 5 


Df the forty-three states and terri- 
welcoming refugees, California 
ed first with 650 families resettled. 
» York was second with 600 cases, 
owed by New Jersey (300), Penn- 
ania (246), Ohio (243), and Michi- 
1 (165). Several other areas—Florida, 
w England, Texas, and Utah—placed 
igh number of refugees in proportion 
thurch membership. 

omcluding on a somber note, the 
nmittee’s report stated that new ref- 
We legislation, signed by President 
tthower in September, 1957, was 
hat disappointing. . . . It did 
take the Hungarians out of ‘parole’ 
, nor did it provide for the adop- 
of unused quotas [for certain na- 
groups]. But it does give an extra 
te to ‘hardship,’ separated-family,” 
fseveral other minor categories of 
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uaurches, the committee noted, may 
be called upon to aid with the latest 
to America, although they are 
in small number since the expira- 
lof the Refugee Relief Act at the be- 
hing of 1957. 
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One Great Hour: 
Again the Call to Serve 


January was a busy month for the 
far-flung representatives of Church 
World Service, U.S. Protestantism’s 
largest relief agency. 

In Ceylon, emergency supplies of 
food and medicine were rushed to vic- 
tims of that nation’s recent floods. 

In The Netherlands, 40,000 pounds 
of clothing and 1,500 pairs of shoes 
were offered Dutch refugees from Indo- 
nesia. Many of the arrivals, forced to 
quit the islands virtually overnight, 
wore only tropical clothing. Also, 72,000 
pounds of powdered milk were being 
rushed to Singapore for Dutch evacuees 
arriving there. 

In the Near East, Church World Serv- 
ice employees continued to distribute 
clothing supplies which were running 
dangerously low. During 1957, accord- 
ing to a field report, 545,230 pounds of 
clothing, shoes, and bedding were 
shipped to Jordan alone. 

In forty nations, plans were underway 
for expanding refugee relief programs. 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson, Church World 
Service executive director, said some 
30,000,000 refugees desperately need 
homes, food, medicine, and clothing. 

In New York, Church World Service 
advanced $100,000 to the United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund to help resettle 
more than 20,000 White Russians resid- 
ing in China since the Red revolution 
forty years ago. The loan will be used 
chiefly to transport White Russian refu- 
gees from Hong Kong. Although these 
refugees have visas for immigration to 
Australia and Brazil, they cannot be 
moved because funds available to the 
U.N. Refugee Fund have been ex- 
hausted. 

Support for the multi-faceted pro- 
gram of Church World Service is pro- 
vided chiefly through the annual One 
Great Hour of Sharing offering. 

In mid-March, for the tenth consecu- 
tive vear, most of the nation’s major 
Protestant denominations will join in a 
$10,400,000 One Great Hour fund 
drive. 

Emphasis this year will be on food, 
shelter, and clothing for the refugees of 
Hong Kong, the Near East, and Korea. 
But the One Great Hour gifts will ac- 
tually serve people in more than fifty 
countries overseas. 

A considerable portion of the 1958 
receipts will be allocated for distributing 
U.S. government surplus stocks—cheese, 






Which Plan is 
Best for You? 


The Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church serves church members and 
other individuals by providing a number 
of plans for giving to the Church. 


In addition to outright gifts, bequests 
in Wills and life insurance gifts, the 
Foundation offers two different Life 
Income Plans, as well as Gift Annuities. 
Individuals wishing to make a gift but 
desiring income from their capital can 
secure impartial advice from the Foun- 
dation as to which method is best for 
them. 

The Foundation will be glad to send 
information to you without obligation. 
Please give your date of birth, tax bracket 
and other facts that will be helpful in 
suggesting the plan best suited for you. 
Replies will be held in strict confidence. 


|4et THE FOUNDATION 
inal] aot of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
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Worship in comfort 
with individual seating 


by <™ 


More and more 
places of worship 
are featuring indi- 
vidual comfort and 
privacy with Heywood-Wakefield 
seating. Tastefully designed and 
manufactured to highest quality 
standards, chairs are available with 
a variety of hymnal racks and aisle 
ends adapted to the requirements 
of each specific denomination. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Church Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


EST. 1826 



































NEWS 


dried milk, bread, flour, and fats—to 
hungry people abroad. This year, such 
food distribution is expected to exceed 
300,000,000 pounds at an estimated 
cost of just under $1,000,000. Thus, 
more than 300 pounds of food are to be 
made available for each dollar contrib- 
uted. 

Said Church World Service chairman 
Harper Sibley: “The plight of literally 
millions of men, women, and children 

. demands our greatest efforts of 
Christian compassion.” 


Education in America: 
One Church’s Plea 


U.S.A. Protestants are not the only 
Americans who are deeply concerned 
about the nation’s educational future. A 
prominent Roman Catholic educator re- 
cently called for “a renaissance of re- 
spect for culture and scholarship in our 
homes” in order to develop potential 
Roman leadership in this country. 

The Reverend John J. Cavanagh, a 
former president of Notre Dame and di- 
rector of the Notre Dame Foundation, 
said an intellectual revolution has been 
started in Catholic colleges to produce 
more national leaders within the next 
ten years. But he added that Roman 
Catholics generally are not yet conscious 
of their own intellectual mediocrity and 
are not sufficiently impatient about it. 

“Where are the Catholic Salks, Op- 
penheimers, Einsteins?” he asked. “Why 
are we not more prominent in television, 
in the publishing of influential news- 
papers, in the fields of the motion pic- 
ture, in painting, in sculpture, music, 
architecture?” 

The priest noted that “not a single 
Catholic institution” rated among the 
top colleges and universities in a four- 
category survey conducted recently by 
a metropolitan newspaper. He suggested 
that one reason for this may be that “we 
have spread ourselves too thin, opened 
up colleges and even universities with- 
out sufficient, first-rate teaching person- 
nel.” Or is it, he asked, that “our 
teaching methods are too didactic, cate- 
chetical, that we do not stimulate in 
students the spirit of critical study and 
excite them to the adventures of imag- 
inative work in the sciences and arts?” 

Father Cavanagh reported that ad- 
ministrators and faculty members of 
many Catholic colleges throughout the 
country “are working day and night to 
produce a sharp turn of events within 
the next ten years.” 
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Dr. George M. Docherty, of New York 
Avenue Church, Washington, D.C., and 
cross in memory of late Peter Marshall. 


Of People and Places 


CROSS HONORS PETER MARSHALL 

A reproduction of one of Scotland’s 
most famous Celtic crosses was dedi- 
cated last month in New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., 
in honor of the late pastor, Dr. Peter 
Marshall. The six-foot cross of hand- 
wrought bronze, was the gift of the 
Peter Marshall Scottish Memorial Com- 
mittee. The cross will hang above the 
pulpit of the New York Avenue Church. 

Scottish craftsmen fabricated the 
cross, a reproduction of the fourteen- 
foot St. John’s cross on the island of 
Iona. 


NEW HEAD FOR 
KOREA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Announcement was made recently of 
the appointment of a Presbyterian pas- 
tor to the presidency of Union Christian 
College in Seoul, Korea. He is the Rev- 
erend Shungnak Luke Kim, Ph.D., pas- 
tor for twenty-one years of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles, 
California. Dr. Kim was on the faculty 
of the college from 1932 to 1936 when 
the campus was located in North Korea. 
He was ousted from Korea by the Japa- 
nese, came to this country, became the 
pastor of the Los Angeles congregation, 
and has seen it grow from a membership 
of seventeen to around 200, Dr. Kim 
will leave for his new post after a new 
education unit is completed early this 
summer. 





DAYTON’S “EPIGRAM MASTER” Rey) to 

A Swiss immigrant, now in his #2 U 
enty-fifth year, who came to the Uqgume aS 
States at the age of five, recently ™@G0d— 
signed as pastor of the Forest Ayegpd I'm 
Presbyterian Church, Dayton, gjgoster’s 
after filling the pulpit for forty years Muses : 
is the Reverend Dr. Emil Bauman, 

In his early years he was a weaye 
the silk mills of Paterson, New Jen 
later he attended Ohio Northern Unj 
sity. After he was graduated, he se 
as pastor of a Presbyterian churd 
Flemingsburg, Kentucky, for six y 
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before taking up his post in the Da of t 
church. ogran 

Dr. Baumann is known and lovedmip of 
and wide for his individualistic trggew-b 
not the least of which is one of tape hos 
speech, One of his best-remembagpd his 


quotes is: “Gossip is confessing the 
of others instead of your own.” For yaqpencie 
his sharp comments on the Forest! 
nue Church’s outside bulletin bagM¥Ret 
have aroused wide interest. Chara 
istic of him is one of his remarks, w 
his resignation was announced—‘I w 
to get a little more mileage out of 
remaining years by going at a sh 
pace.” He left the same service with 
wife before the benediction was ) 
nounced and took a week’s vacatit 
his first in many years. 
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TURCK TO HEAD ‘ 
JAPAN UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION Fro 


Dr. Charles J. Turck, retiring pr on C 
dent of Presbyterian-related Macaleg ° 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota, was lence 
cently appointed executive director Feb. 
the Japan International Christian Ma 
versity Foundation, with offices in N “7 
York. With Dr. Turck’s appointmé Whi 

y, 


emphasis will be placed upon the 
tension of the Foundation’s fund-rais “Pilg 
program and assistance to the ed host 
tional program of the university, loc a 
near Tokyo. The announcement 
made by Dr. John Coventry Sm, 
Foundation vice-president. 


ORGANS OFFERED TO CHURCHES § jie; 
Five hundred spinet electric org “Bac 
will be made available to needy cout] wor} 
churches in Ohio through the genera (gsr 
of Mr. Claude Foster of Cleveland. 
announcing his ‘Willingness to supply! ‘Let 
instruments, Mr. Foster stipulated tig the « 
a church, to be eligible for an orga oer 
must currently be without one and will dio s 
out funds to purchase one. In 1952! 
philanthropist, now eighty-five years‘ Che 
and retired from business, gave $4, 6 
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§ on Christians whose lives influenced 


@-Mary McLeod Bethune. Feb. 16 


B host, with A. L. Roberts as guest in 


terest. ABC Radio network, Sun- 
day, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 





" to ten hospitals, five orphanages, 
)d a university. He was quoted at that 
ne as saying, “I’ve had a silent partner 

od—all these years. He’s helped me, 
»d I'm showing my appreciation.” Mr. 
gter’s total giving to philanthropic 
uses so far exceeds $6,000,000. 


ORK DERBY WINNER SON OF 
ESBYTERIAN MISSION DIRECTOR 

The first infant born this year in the 
acy (California) Community Memo- 
4] Hospital is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
oger Granados. Mr. Granados is direc- 
r of the Home of Neighborly Service 
ogram in the area under the sponsor- 
hip of the Board of National Missions. 
ew-born Nathaniel has two sisters. As 
be hospital’s first born of 1958, both he 
nd his parents are eligible to claim nu- 
erous gifts from stores and service 
yencies in the community. 


URCH ORGANIST HONORED 

A testimonial dinner was heid re- 
pntly in honor of Miss Carrie E. Living- 
on, organist for 45 years at Bethany 
emple Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
ia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Wil- 
ym Allen Zulker, pastor). 





Radio and TV 


‘Frontiers of Faith”—drama series 


society. Feb. 2—“Song Out of Si- 
lence”"—Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 
Feb, 9—“Light in the Southern Sky” 


~The Massacre’—Bishop Henry 
Whipple. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
day, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


‘Pilgrimage”—Laurence W. Lange, 


discussion of topics of current in- 


“Look Up and Live”—television se- 
ties for young people. Theme: 
“Back to the Family.” CBS-TV net- 
work, Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
(est). 


‘Let There Be Light”—dramas of 
the church at work in the U.S. and 
overseas, Carried on about 300 ra- 
dio stations across America. 


Check with your stations for local 
time and date—then publicize. 
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Cooking is a family affair with the Richardsons 


Mother and Daughter-in-Law Win Cooking Awards 


Newlywed Mrs. Parker Richardson Lentenmenus. Ofcourse, you’llinclude 
gotsomecookingcuesfromhermother- _yeast-raised specialties, and if you bake 
in-law, Mrs. Emmons Richardson, yours at home, use Fleischmann’s 
and they both entered at the Skow- Active Dry Yeast—prize-winning 
hegan State Fair last year.The result? cooks prefer it. It’s fast and easy and 
Young Mr. Richardson admires his keeps for months. Keep Fleischmann’s 
wife’s ribbons, and Mr. Richardson, Active Dry Yeast handy in your cup- 
Sr. looks over his wife’s 10 prizes. board for yeast-raised treats and for 

The two Mrs. Richardsons both the new “Yeast-Riz’” Main Dishes. 
use Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
“It’s dependable,” says Mrs. Richard- 
son, Sr. “And easy to use,” adds her 
daughter-in-law. 

During March, many of you plan 











PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 


c H re) R Newest? colorfast fabrics 
oO B Ee Ss available. Write for | 4 u R N f | Tw, R FE 
R Catalog Al6. WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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P HEARING GLASSES J 
j ADE DEAFNESS 


«+. as never before 


Give Hearing in BOTH EARS 
and ALL These Features 


e@ No receiver button in ear. No cord. 
* = attachments behind ear. Nothing to 
ide. 
© Hearing aid hidden inside glasses. Color- 
less tube carries sound to ear. 
© Full range, full dimensional, higher fidelity 
earing. 


——eSC eee ee a a a a + 
ae HEARING AID CO., or. ‘es 
2900 W. 36th ST., CHICAGO 32, 

[Rush me, without obligation, om p- 
describing oll the exciting facts 
THearing with BOTH Ears and - 
i Beltone Hearing Glasses. 


Name 





lAddr 
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Town Zone. State. 
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HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
Il was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“TI sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—-New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a-year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. PL 2-8 


















it’s EASY TO MAKE 
MONEY 


FOR YOURSELF -YOUR ORGANIZATION 












RUBBER SCRUBBER 


++ eo THE FAST SELLING SCOURING PAD 
ADVERTISED IN LIFE! 


1000 uses — 2 unique sides 
guarantee repeot sales! 
write for FREE SAMPLES — DETAILS 
RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
\ Dept. 147 WATERTOWN, N. Y. 














~ FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 


Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate 
dropped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of eae aepenens 
to you. Just sprinkle a little PAS the 
alkaline (non-acid) powder, on your plates. 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they feel 
more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTE at 
drug counters everywhere. 





Advertisers in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
hove interesting messages for 
MORE THAN 1,000,000 


subscribing families 
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Frontiers of Faith, that steady, 
thoughtful NBC-TV program shown 
each Sunday, is about to break out with 
a new group of plays in February and 
March, They will feature the lives of 
Roger Williams, John Woolman, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Henry Drummond, 
and other greats. The prospect of this 
series got us to thinking about religious 
drama. 

Frankly, there is confusion abroad 
over this subject. We have church plays 
that are not at all Christian and sup- 
posedly secular plays that affect Chris- 
tian education. On TV and at the movies 
there is such uncertainty about religious 
values that one can be forgiven for fail- 
ure to distinguish religious wheat from 
the sensational chaff. What we need are 
a few rules of thumb so that we can 
identify a play that is not religious. 

(1) No play is made religious by the 
mere addition of sentimentality. The 
grand old verities of Christianity are not 
to be confused with a good cry. There 
was a while when the weekly TV series 
This Is the Life (which is not the same 
as Ralph Edwards’s lachrymose This Is 
Your Life on NBC each Wednesday) 
seemed unable to get this straight. Then 
Liston Pope stood forth and told the 
Protestant broadcasters that the senti- 
mental Fisher family on that program 
advanced the best argument for celibacy 
since the middle ages. It should be 
noted that things began to improve 
around This Is the Life almost at once, 
and that new situations have long since 
replaced some of the early sniffle series. 

(2) Plays do not become religious 
just because they indulge in moralisms. 
Out of America’s puritanical past has 
come a desire to see regulations and laws 
laid down, and withal a sweet goodness 
to pervade our human relations. It was 
this tendency that blighted the old ABC 
series Crossroads at its worst moments, 
and that infects not a few films in the 
stewardship and evangelism line. At a 
recent convention of church and film 
people, the commercial producers ex- 
pressed astonishment that church repre- 
sentatives were not grateful for the fresh 
batch of moralistic movies they had 
screened. But the moralistic movie or 
teleplay permits none of the subtleties 
of good drama and true life when every 
positive truth is hammered home as if 





it were thunder on Sinai. 


SEEN AND HEARD 





How to Spot Religion in Drama 





(3) The introduction of mere pig 
will not make any old drama into a 
ligious play. What is worse some pig 
material is downright repulsive. It m By 
not be true, but it is said that i 
ancient medical books had this definiti 
for biliousness: “An affection of the }j 
sometimes mistaken for piety.” One 
Hollywood’s worst frauds in this }j 
was Demetrius and the Gladiat 
wherein Victor Mature played the p, 
of a new convert who renounced } The 
Christianity early in the film and thal 4, J 
proceeded through bloody slayings 
extra-marital love affairs to act the sadif.» 
and the libertine until the final few ni 
utes of film when he reaffirmed his faitiff,,; 
reformed his ways, and was welcoms 
back into the fold. This, if we also m 
be allowed to abandon subtlety, is 1 
a religious theme. 

There is no way, of course, to sort¢ 
religious values in order to dub som 
plays sacred, others profane. But iti 
hopeful to note that many a drama th 
is not church-sponsored, and was 
meant to supply sermon illustratic 
may still light up some profound 
ligious truth, Last year, for instance, 
Goodyear Playhouse presented a ph 
The Sentry, by John Gay. It contai 
no misplaced sentiment, no moralism, 
piousness. It was a simple play ab 
two brothers who found themselves 
opposing armies in the Civil War. 
three acts spanned their life and deal 
during just one bloody night. In th 
brief time, however, we caught sight« 
man’s sin glaringly exposed and of hi 
need for God. One plain soldier speak 
“It’s goin’ to end someday, When it doe 
we're goin’ to look at each other agai 

. . at the inside this time. And what] 
be left if there’s only shame between uf” 
God have mercy on every last one of us 

The Sentry had what I believe tot 
the elements of religious drama. 
showed man in his predicament, ill 
trated his painful yearning for certainty 
and suggested that he is not alone. Mg’ ™ 
attempt was made to hammer homg™ gu 
doctrinal points about a God who al 
suffers and who saves. Yet it probed th 
pathos that results from man’s inhumal 
ity to man and from his hate, It serqyes 
admirably as a religious drama; anf heey 
because it did not try to embody a s his 
mon, it left a job for the pulpit to ¢ a 
There is room for both. —J. C. Wrsgpld th 
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By Oren Arnold 


My wife, with her whim of iron, can 
tme out of bed to attend church these 
id Sunday mornings. She achieves it 
cooking coffee and bacon and turning 
radio on loud. 
° o cod 

The tale twister: A preacher called 
the home of a very poor family that 
ed in a dilapidated shack. When he 
e out, he found one of the family’s 
9 sons admiring his new car, so the 
inister explained that he had received 
asa gift from his brother. Now, most 


Mis would have said, “I wish I had a 


her like that.” 
But this one said, “Mister, I wish I 
Id be a brother like that.” 


My sixteen-year-old nephew has just 
d me in all seriousness how to ap- 
tar manly and poised before sixteen- 





#ux-old girls. I'm sure Cain and Abel 


d Adam the same question. And 
n't langh—unless you have evolved a 


wtisfactory answer, in which case please 


mail it to me at once. 
QO co ° 
[never had any trouble whatsoever 
girls when I was in my early teens. 
never went near one of the critters. 
° ° oO 
A Navajo Indian Christian came to a 
rch in Phoenix and happened to hear 
Visiting preacher whose main asset 
s high volume. “Ugh,” said the In- 
h, appropriately enough, “Big wind, 
i thunder, no rain.” 
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“When we come to church,” my 
mother used to tell us, “we try to forget 
time and learn what the centuries say 
to the hours.” 


° & cod 


Inside tip from long-suffering layman 
to good friend Jack McInnes, about to 
return from missionary service in Seoul: 
Cut your slides and lecture to thirty 
minutes and inject considerable humor, 
or we'll walk out unresponsive. Sheer 
boredom from “ought to” can kill the 
sheer pleasure of “want to” help. 


S o oO 


“Adversity,” said Maurice Switzer, 
“has made many a man great who, had 
he remained prosperous, would only 
have been rich.” 


a = a 


This I know—the Lord sometimes 
takes us into troubled waters not to 
drown us, but to cleanse us. 


co a c 


It’s all right to show your husband 
many little loving attentions, madam. 
Just don’t be overly solicitous about 
whether or not he has paid his life in- 
surance premiums. 


2 = a 


Some screwball has set up the silly 
syllogism that ministers sometimes have 
emotionally induced illnesses; therefore 
since ministers deal in religion, religion 
is of no help in preventing or curing 


emotionally induced illness. Poppycock. | 


| Write for catalog and special | 
| discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, iowa j 


It’s like saying that since doctors some- 
times get sick themselves, you shouldn't 
call a doctor when you get sick. 


° ° oS 


There are no gross immaturities in my 
family—except possibly my own, Seems 
that I spend considerable time wishing 
I hadn’t done or said something at home. 
“Shake hands,” our pastor smiled, when 
I told him about it. “You are not only 
honest, you are completely normal. Sin 
lies not in failing, but in failing to try.” 


3 O° oO 


Did you folks hear about my proud 
old Uncle John, a farmer down in 
Georgia, who refused a federal subsidy? 
Said he, “No suh, Ah will have no part 
of a U.S. Grant!” 


° oO co 


It’s my observation that nobody in the 
family ever throws a temper tantrum un- 
less there’s somebody around to catch it. 


Yi OP 


BY MAIL 


These advertisers provide a 
welcome convenience and 
promise prompt service 











EASY WAY TO FILE CHECKS—*1 


CHECK-SAFE holds 800 cancelled checks, 
a 5-year record. Keeps them safe, clean — 
always in place for easy reference. Helps 
you budget. Keep a check on your personal 
spending habits. Cancelled checks are your 
best receipts — they act as important rec- 
ords. Essential for income tax purposes. 
Green Preee covered box, gold stam > 
7% ”x S”x 344”. Tab index dividers included. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your back! Only 
$1, postage paid. Order CHECK-SAFE direct 
by mail from Sunset House, 2236 Sunset 
Building, Los Angeles 16, California. 













BANQUET 


[ Mone FOLDING 
, TABLES 





Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-0, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, II. 











YOUR OLD FUR COAT. 
INTO NEW CAPE ‘ii. 


MORTON'S IS 
ARGEST 
eed mre Service 








ty Sp Deluxe assort- 
ment of 2) large, SLIM, 25¢ quality cards for all oc- 
casions. No experience needed to earn $75.00 on 100 
ins time. 133 newest $1 and $1.25 assortments, 
St yle and Religious greetings, new Note- 
Velopes, clever Gifts doudle your earnings. 
Bon ists worth $10- $100 besides. Write for 





6 . er. 
CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak, Dept. 156-4, Chic; 











SONG BOOK 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGS/ 






Ir you’re looking for a new songbook for your 
Sunday school, write today to PraisE Book 
Pus.icaTions, Mound, Minn., for your FREE 
copy of SuNDay ScHOOL SINGs. Please mention 
your church and position. Here's just the book 
to teach and inspire children and young people 
in Sunday school, VBS, junior church, camp, 
Bible club. 122 favorite hymns and choruses. 
Handy 4%4”x 6” size. “Lie-flat” binding. Low 
quantity rates, 


Praise Book tround,winn. + dept. 128 


























» ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and quol- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shodes. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-30 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories); 
J-30 (Children's Robes); 
P-30 (Pulpit Robes); CF-30 
(Confirmation Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN co. 


HAMPAICN ( 









CHRISTIAN ITEMS 
PAY YOU 


BIG MONEY! 
FREE OUTFIT & 


Get beautiful FREE outfit illustrating, describing 
over 30 famous Friendship House*Treasures of Faith”’ 

. Ten Commandments Bracelet (shown), Christ 
Picture Plate, Bibles, Religious Wal! Plaques, etc. 
Show to good Christian neighbors, friends, relatives. 
They order from you, and you keep 40c of every $1 you 
takein. Also get lovely gifts of faith for yourself with- 









out cost, and good spare time income. Send your name 
and address for FREE outfit, no obligation, TODAY ! 


One Grace Street 


Drindihy Dlouse Dept.5688ALynchburg,Va. 











ye ALASKA 
ie 7th CRUISE 


especially for Presbyterians, 


JULY 1958 


For free, illustrated folder 
“‘Alaske’’, please write Mr 
mM. ®. Johnson, Presbyterian-Alaska Tour Manager, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Pau! 16, Minn. 

















COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
“tiecrrie’ PERCOLATOR 
COFFEE URN 


GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 


WITHOUT ic COST! 
Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, tarn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
S my famous flavorings. Have 10 

embers sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take ap to @ days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details Ad 


Rosh name and ress for my exciting Pi 






this new Pereotator and other valuable eq sefieciae or 


ervap 
adda many dollars to your treasury — sent free. 
ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2548 ‘Tyree St., Lynchburg. Va. 
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WOMEN 
IN WHITE 


(Continued from page 15) 


ting used to the idea of anything but 
midwife care. 

Emergency house-calls—not all of 
them are babies—tax the already nerve- 
jangling routine, particularly as some of 
the mountain-locked adobe homes are 
hard to reach. Once, when a rutted road 
snowed over after a preliminary visit by 
the doctor, the patient died. “It would 
have taken a helicopter to get back a 
second time,” said Dr. Millican. 

But such trips are not without their 
adventure. On one classic occasion the 
team was paid off in piglets. The live 
fees erupted over the countryside when 
a flat tire necessitated opening the car 
trunk. 

Most Mora Valley families receive 
public relief, which covers medical bills, 
and there is evidence of local realization 
that the sudden boon of up-to-date med- 
ical care is salvaging lives. On a recent 
house call, the doctor detected a serious 
heart condition. Prompt treatment and 
referral for full examination un- 
doubtedly forestalled a fatality. The in- 
cident is typical. 

Dr. Millican likes working with the 
friendly, lovable people of the valley. 
It is her current aspiration to learn to 
speak Spanish with enough fluency—she 
knows it—un poquito—to add spiritual 
counseling to bodily healing. “Sick peo- 
ple welcome serious talk, especially 
when they know they cannot recover.” 
She would like to be able to tell her pa- 


| tients, as she could in Spokane where 


she could make herself understood, 
“God sometimes bats you down so you 
get to know him better.” 

In dealing with the difficulties of mis- 
sion-clinic work, Dr. Millican prescribes 
an effective tonic for her own use. 
“When you feel God has called you for 
a job, you know he will supply whatever 
you need to do it.” 

“Sometimes,” she adds, “it’s better if 
you do feel a little helpless. Then vou 
are sure to rely on him.” 





CREDITS: Cover and Pp, 8-10: 
Leon V. Kofod; P. 3: Claude A. 
Brown; Pp. 11 and 13: Wide 
World; P. 14: Tyler Dingee; P. 17: 
Robert W, Burns; P. 19: Mary Seth; 
P. 24: World Council of Churches; 
P. 26: Religious News Service; Pp. 
29 and 31: Drawings by Robert 


Finch. 

















FAITH 
WITHOUT FENCES 


(Continued from page 7) 
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counting not the cost to himself, pg ve 
impoverishing his patient, and minj 
ing not only to the patient’s body 4 
also to his spirit. He sees that it is 
thing to be a lawyer and quite angi 
thing to be a Christian lawyer, & 
more than is necessary: seeking to 
oncile, to improve the conditions of 
in his community, in every way to} 
the community to be more law-abic 
and often going bevond his immeij 
responsibilities into politics and, in{ 
most difficult sphere, bearing a bry 
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Christian witness. He sees that it is@{* PRE 
thing to be a teacher and another tg) As 
altogether to be a Christian teacher; @ his v 
thing to live at home, and quite ag sniff 
ferent thing to live as a Christianf§d dan 
home. A Christian is one who honegg Ever) 
looks at the whole of his life from @§gsiste 
Christian perspective. nute | 


Once we have given Christ our deiting 
est allegiance, we are privileged §mmie 
move out into the world to serve it(}ts—a 
change it, and to act significantly @Timn 
God. Belief that does not emerge in@#d hir 
tion is dead. Robertson of Brighton g§oked « 
it succinctly: “It is perilous to separgien sai 
thinking rightly from acting rightly. 
is already half false who speculates 
truth and does not do it. Truth is gi 
not to be contemplated, but to be dogheded: 
Life is an action, not a thought” 
truly Christian faith is always joinedfhund « 
a creative way to the needs of thel 
around it, and only such faith will & 
lenge our world. 

Here lies the acid test of the Christ 
life. It is so easy, so deplorably easy, 
have an irrelevant faith, a faith that 
merely felt and not lived, a faith tha 
private, personal, and cowardly, In¢ 
of his plays, John Masefield has P 
say of Jesus and his followers: The 
private goodness has become a_ pul@Bought 
nuisance.” Whenever Christianity Jered 
Christian, it is apt to appear as a Miectac 
sance to the proud, the powerful, ‘Oh 
complacent. Goodness that has de@j Mr, 
Christian roots, that proceeds from ™ the 
conviction that God has a will not o@fpy, ar 
for individuals but for the world of “Oh, 
dividuals, and that something has top I e 
done about it by us—such private go In th 


ed ing 
Timn 
kitten 
‘Yes, 


id we 


ness becomes for many a public mihwa , 
sance, Yet the moment a man rede we 
begins to abide in Christ and put Shown « 
Spirit to work, that moment gloriijere xs 
things begin to happen to his life afiick, 

to his world. Tim 
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ILDREN’S STORY . 


. by Ruth H. Readinger 





THAT'S wen hhiousidis SAID 


princ had come to Chestnut Road. 
) As Timmie Taylor skipped along 
his way to the store for his mother, 
sniffed the air that smelled of lilacs 
ddamp earth. 


Everything was so exciting. Sally, his 


from 
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ve it 
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gsister, was raising canaries. This very 
inute the mother bird in her cage was 
ing on three small eggs. Mike, 
mmie’s older brother, had some new 
t—a pair of white mice. 
Timmie kept thinking of what Mother 
d him just before he left. She had 
oked at the canary and the white mice, 
m said, with a laugh, “All we need 
is a cat.” 
Where can I get a cat, he wondered, 
Mother said it was what we 
ped ed? 
At the store he asked Mr. Jones for a 
bund of butter. While the grocer put it 


a bag, Timmie said, “Mr. Jones, do 


bu know a kitten that needs a home?” 
Mr. Jones smiled a broad smile. 
ess there’s always plenty of cats 
eding a home.” Then he looked down 
Timmie seriously. “Do you really want 
kitten, Timmie?” 
Yes,” answered Timmie. “My mother 
id we need one.” 
The storekeeper rubbed his chin 
oughtfully. “You’re sure, Timmie?” He 
ered at Timmie over the top of his 


ectacles. 


“Oh yes,” said Timmie. 

Mr. Jones opened the door that led 
the cellar, “Go right on down, my 

by, and take your pick.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones,” said Timmie. 
I ever thank you?” 

In the dim light of the cellar, Timmie 
a gray mother cat. Romping around 

tt were several kittens. Timmie sat 

wn on a box and counted them—there 
e six. He could hardly believe his 


“How 


Timmie watched the kittens playing 
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for a while. Then he decided on a black- 
and-white one with a very white face, 
and carried it upstairs, soft and cuddly 
in his arms. 

Mr. Jones nodded approval at 
Timmie’s choice. “You’ve an eye for a 
good cat, my boy. She'll grow up to be 
an excellent mouser.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Timmie, feeling a 
small prickle of doubt as he thought of 
Mike’s white mice. Then he remembered 
the sturdy cage his brother had made 
for them, and he brightened up. 

Holding the kitten in one hand, 
Timmie picked up the package of but- 
ter with the other, At the door he hesi- 
tated. “Do I owe you something for the 
kitten, Mr. Jones?” 

“Not a thing, Timmie, not a thing,” 
was the hearty reply. “Glad to oblige.” 

It was difficult to hold a pound of 
butter and a slippery kitten at the same 
time. By walking slowly, Timmie man- 
aged all right. He hadn’t gone very far 
when he met Mike. 


Mike looked down at the kitten. 
“Where'd you get that?” 

“Mr. Jones gave it to me,” said 
Timmie, “for keeps.” 


“For keeps?” 

“Yes,” Timmie held the kitten closer. 
“I told him Mother said we need one.” 

“Mother said that?” Mike demanded. 
“Are you sure?” 

“I heard her,” Timmie said. 

He had to run a bit to keep up to 
Mike. “Oh, Mike, won’t Mother be sur- 
prised when she finds out how fast I 
found a kitten?” 

“She sure will,” answered Mike. 

Mother was stirring a pan of gravy 
when Timmie went into the kitchen. 

“I’m back, Mother,” he said, “And I 
got what we needed.” 

“Thank you, Timmie,” said his moth- 
er, busy at the stove. “Just put it in the 
refrigerator, dear.” 


Timmie giggled. “You can’t put a 
kitten in the refrigerator.” 

“Kitten?” Mother turned around 
quickly, “Oh, Timmie.” 

“Isn't she pretty, Mother?” said 
Timmie, holding up the ball of black- 
and-white fur. “Mr. Jones gave her to 
us. Do you like her, Mother?” The kitten 
gave out a loud meow. 

“Oh, Timmie,” repeated Mother, 
while drippings from the gravy spoon 
hit the brand-clean floor. 

Then Sally burst into the kitchen. 
Timmie had never seen his sister so 
flustered. 

“So Mike was not joking,” she cried 
when she saw the kitten in Timmie’s 
arms. “Timmie Taylor, you simply can- 
not bring a cat into this house. Think of 
my canaries! Where did you ever get 
such a silly idea?” Sally stopped, com- 
pletely out of breath. 

Timmie put both arms around the 
kitten and drew it to him tightly. “Moth- 
er said all we need is a cat.” 

“Mother said that? She couldn’t have 
meant it. Really, Timmie, you're plenty 
old enough to know that people are al- 
ways saying things they don’t mean.” 

Timmie stared at Sally unbelievably. 
“But not Mother, Sally, not Mother.” 


The gravy spoon fell back into the 
pot with a splash. Mother rushed across 
the room and took Timmie into her arms. 
She gave him a good hard hug, kitten 
and all. 

“Why don’t you give our kitten a 
saucer of milk, Timmie?” she said. 
“Then wash up for supper.” 

Mother turned to Sally. “Don’t worry 
about your canaries, dear, We'll put a 
bell around the kitten’s neck, and then 
they'll be safe.” 

“And then we can call our kitten 
‘Tinker Bell’” said Timmie, as he took 
a bottle of milk from the refrigerator, 
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